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DEDICATION. 



TO MRS. • • • *. 

Dear Madam, 

HAVING often heard you regret that 
you were under the necessity of refusing your 
daughters the pleasure of reading Percy's Collec- 
tion of Ancient Ballads, on account of the great 
number amongst them which were unfit to meet 
the eye of youth, I have, during my absence from 
* * *^ spent my leisure hours in making a selec- 
tion from that entertaining work, in hope that it 
will afford amusement to your amiable children, 
as well as to some other of my young friends, who 
are partial to my judgment. 

I believe you will not meet with any thing to 
disapprove of in this little volume, for I have 
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selected my ballads with the greatest care, and 
have omitted all objectionable passages. 

A few explanatory notes for the information of 
my young readers, will, I flatter myself, be found 
both instructive and entertaining, 

I am, dear Madam, 
Your alSectionate friend. 

And humble servant, 

^f ^p ^^ Tp ^^ 9^ «^ 



THE 

ANCIENT BAXJiAD 

OF 

CHEVY-CHASE. 



1 HE fine heroic long of Chevy-Chase has ever been 
admired by competent judges. Those genoine strokes of 
nature and artless passion, mrbich have endeared it to the 
most simple readers, have recommended it to the most 
refioed, and it has equally been the amusement of oar 
childhood, and the Ifavourite of onr riper years. Though 
the subject of this ballad has no comitenance from history, 
there is room to think it had originally some foundation in 
fact. It viras one of the laws of the marches (1), frequently 
renewed between the two nations (England and Scotland), 
that neither party should hunt in the other^s borders, with- 
out leave from the proprietors, or their deputies. Tliere 



(1) Limits, borders, confines. 
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bad long been a rivalship between the two martial families 
of Percy and Donglas, which must have produced frequent 
challenges and stniggles for superiority, petty invasions of 
their respective domaius, and ^harp contests for the point 
of honour^ which would not always be recorded in hbtory. 

Something of this kind, we may suppose, gave rise to the 
ancient ballad of the Hunting a' the Chetiai{^), Percy, Earl 
of Northumberland, had vowed to hunt for three days in 
the Scottish border, without condescending to ask leave 
from Earl Douglas, who was either lord of the soil, or lord 
warden of the marches. Douglas would not ^il to resent 
the insult, and endeavour to repel the intruders by force. 
This would naturally produce a sharp conflict between the 
two parties, something of which, it is probable, did really 
happen, though not attended with the tragical circum- 
stances recorded in the ballad. 

The conjectures here offered will receive confirmation 
from a passage in the Memoirs of Carey, Earl of Mon- 

(2) This was the original tit>e. 

The Cheviot, or Tiviot Hills, are a ridge of mountains, mn. 

ning from N. to S. through Northumberland and Cumberland, 

formerly the boundary between England and Scotland. Here 

several bloody battles were fought between the two nations, 

with remarkable obstinacy, one of which is beautifully de- 

.^cnbed in the old ballad of Chevy-Chase. 

Brooke*, 
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flDoatii, 6to. 1759, p. 165, wlience we leani that it WM tm 
ancient costom with the borderers of the two kingdoms, 
when tiliey were at peace, to send to t^te lord wardens of 
the opposite marches for leave to bunt within their districts. 
If leave was granted, then, towards the end of summer, 
they would come and hunt for several days together, '' wUh 
iheir grey-hounds^ for deer ;" but if they took this liberty 
unpermitted, then the lord warden of the border so in- 
vaded, would not fail to interrupt tiieir sport,-aiid chastise 
their boldness. He mentions a remarkable instance that 
happened while he was warden, when some Scotch gentle- 
men coming to hunt in defiance of him, there must have 
ensued such an action as this of Chevy-Chace, if the in- 
truders had been proportionably numerous and well-armed ; 
for upon their being attacked by his men at arms, he tells 
us '^ some hurt was done, tho* he had given especial order 
that they should shed as little blood as possible.** They 
were in effect overpowered and taken prisoners, and only 
released on their promise to abstain from such licentious 
sporting lor the future. 

In the second volume of Dryden*s Miscellanies may be 
fonnd a translation of Chevy-Chase into Latin rhymes. The 
translator, Mr. Henry Bold, of New College, undertook it 
at the command of Dr. Compton, Bishop of London, who 

B ft 
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They b^gaoe iu Chemt the hyls above, 

Early od a MoDiiyii-day(l); 
By that it drewe to the oware of none, 

A hondrith fat hartes dead ther lay. 

They blewe a moTt(f) nppone the bent, 
They 'semblyd on sydis shear (3) ; 

To the qnyrry then the Pers^ went. 
To see the bry ttlynge (4) of the deer. 

He sayd, it was the Dnglas promys 

This day to meet me here ; 
But I wyste that he wold faylle Terament 

A great oth the Perc^ swear. 

At the last a Sqnyar of Northomberlande, 

Lokyde at his hand iiiU ny, 
He was war (5) ath' Doogfatie Doglas comynge, 

With him a niij^it^ many. 



(1) Monday. (2) The death of the deer. (S) On all sides. 
(4) Cutting np. (&) Aware of the, &c. 
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Both with spear, byU(l), and hnnde(i\ 

Yt wa« a migbti sight to see;. 
Hardyar meo, both of heart nar hande. 

Were not in ChriBtiaotd. 

They were twenty hondrith spear-oen good, 

Withouten any fayle ; 
They were bom along by the water a Twyde^ 

Yth* bounds of Tividale. 

Leave off the brytlynge of the deer, he sayd^ 
And to your bows take good heed ; 

For never sithe ye were on yoor mothen beme. 
Had ye never so micUe need* 

• 

The donghti Doglai on a steed. 

He rode his men befome ; 
His armor gly tteryde as dyd a glede (3), 

A bolder banie (4) was never bom (5). 



(1) An ancient kind of halbert or battle-axe. (fi) Swords. 
(S) A red hot coal. (4) Mao, Person. 

(0) The poet has not only foand ont an hero in hiA own conntry« 
but raises the reputation of it by several beautiful incidenu. 

B 4 
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Tell me, what men ye ar, he says, 

Or whos men that ye be ; 
Who gave you leave to bunte is this 

Cheviat chays in the spy t (1) of me ? 

The first man that ever him an answer made, 

Yt was the good Lord Pers6 j 
We wyll not tell &«e, v^t men wd at, btf sayS, 

Nor whos men that we be ; 
Bot we will hunte here in this chays, 

In the spyt of tfahie, mi df tftee. 

The fattesCe imn^et in att Gkefyst 

We have kyld, and cast to carry tiiem a-way. 
By my troth, sayd the doughty Doglas agayo^ 
* Ther-for the ton (S) of at shidi dye tiiie dty. 



irtUaia*MaM<M 



The English are the first who take the field« and the last who 
quit it. The English bring only IMQ to the battle; th« Sedtch 
£000. The English keep the tield with 03; the Scotch retire 
with tS ; oil the rest on each side being slain in battle. 

At the same time tiiat oar poet shows a laudable partiality to 
his coantrymen, be represents the Scots after a manner notuii-. 
becoming so bold and brave a people. 

Addison, 

(t) Spite. (t) One of as. 
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Then sayd the donght^ Doglas, 

Unto the Lord Pers^, 
To kyll all these giltles men, 

Alas! it were great pitt6(l). 

Bat Pers^ thowe art a lord of laude, 

I am an earl callyd within ray eontr6 ; 
Let all onr men uppone a parti (2) stande, 

And do the battell of thee and of mee. 

Now cors on his crowne, taad the Lord Pet8^> 

Wbo-soever there-to says nay ; 
By my troth, doughty Doglas, he says, 

ThoQ shalt never se that day. 

Nether in Ynglonde, Skottlonde, oftr Tnaoctf 

Nor for no man of a woman boniy 
Bat and fortune be my chance, 

I dare mete him one man lor one. 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ I I I ■ I. r-ggjg 

(1) His sentiments and actions are every way snitable to a hero. 

One of us two, says tie, most die. T am an earl as well as yonr* 

self, so that you can liave no pretence for refusing the combat : 

however, says he, it is a pity, and indeed would be a sin, that 

so many innocent neu should perish for onr sakes ; rather let 

you and I end onr quarrel in single fight. 

Addi8on. 
(8) Stand a-part. 

B 5 



10 CHEVYCHASE. 

Then bespayke a sqnyar of Nortbomberlondey 

Ric. Wytliarynton was his nam, 
It shall never be told in Soutli-Ynglonde, he says. 

To king Henry the fourth for sham. 

I wat(l) youe byn(2) great lords twa(3), 

I am a poor sqnyar of lande, 
I wyll never see my <»ptayne fyght on a field, 

And stande roy-selffe and looke on ; 
Bat whyll I may my wcppone welde, 

I wyll not iayle, both harte and hande. 

That day, that day, that dredful day : 

The first fit (4) here I fynde, 
And you wyl hear any mor a*the hnatyng a'the Cheviat, 

Yet is ther mor behjrnde. 



(1) I know. (3) Are. (3) Two. (4) Part, or d&^ien of 
a song. 
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THE SECOND PART, 



The YnggUshe men had their bows yebent, 

Their hearts wer good yenonghej 
The first of arros that they shote off, 

Seven score spear-men they slougfae. 

Yet hydes the Earl Doglas upon tiie bent(l), 

A captayne good yeuonghe ; 
And that was seen Terament, 

For he wrought them both woe and wouche(2)« 

The Doglas pertyd his host in thre, 

Lyk a cheffe cheften of pryde ; 
Tinith sure spears of niyghtt^ tre, 

They cum in on every syde. 

Thrughe our Yngglishe archery, . 

Gave many a wounde full wyde ; 
Many a dought4 they garde to dy, 

Which ganyde them no pryde. 



(1) Field. (S) Mischief. 
B 6 
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The Yn^Iishe men let their bows be. 
And puUde oat brandes(l) that wer bright ; 

It was a heavy syght to se 
Bryght swordes on banites^S) lyght. 

Thorowe ryche male and myne-ye-ple (3)» 
Many steme (4) they stroke down streght > 

Many a freyke that was fuil free, 
Ther under foot dyd lyi^t. 

At last the Doglas and the Pen^ met, 
Lyk to captayns of might and mayne ; - 

They swapte (5) together till they both swat, 
With swordes that were of fyn Myllan(6). 

Thes worths fireckys for to fyi^tf 

There-to they were fall fayne ; 
Tyll the bloode out of their basnetes sprente. 

As ever did hail, or rayne. 



(1) Swords, (t) Helmets. (5) Many .plies, or fold^. (4) Stan. 
(5) Exchanged blows. (0) Milan 4ieel. 
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Holde thee, Pers^, sayd the Doglas^ 
And rfeth I shall thee biTiigey 

Wher thowe shalt have a yerb wagk 
Of Jamy our Scottish kyng^ 

Thoa shaltte have thy ransom fre, 
I hight(l) thee hear this thinge ; 

For the manfiiUyste man yet art thowe. 
That ever I conqneryd in filde fightyn|^ 

Nay, then, sayd the Lord Pen^, 

I tolde it thee befome, 
Tliat I wolde ifevcf yeldyde he 

To no man of a woman bom. 

With that ther cam an wtvwfe'faMeljr 

Forth of a mightie wane (2); 
It hathe strekene the Verle Do^as 

In at the brest bane. 



(1) I engage the«« 

(<) One i a mighty one* 
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Tborone l>Tar and longs bathe 

The sharp arrowe ys gane^ 
That ever after in his lyffe days, 

He spaykc mo wordes but ane. 
That was, " Fyghte ye, my merry-men, wbyllys ye may^ 

For my lyff days ben gan (1).** 

The Pers^ leanyde en his brande, 

And saw the Doglas de (2) ; 
He took the dede man by the hande,. 

And sayd, Wo ys me for thee ! 

To have savyde thy lyffe, I wold have partyd witb 

My landes for years thre ; 
For a better man of heart, nar of hande, 

Was not in all the North Country (3). 



(1 ) Are gone^ 

(S) Die. 

(S) Earl Percy's lamentation over his enemy is generons, 
beautiful, and passionate: I most only caution the reader, not 
to let the simplicity of the stile, which one may well pardon in 
SO old a poet, prejiMiice him against the greatness of th* 
thought. 

Addi$<nu 
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Of all that se a Skottishe knygfat, 
Was callyd Sir Hewe, the Mopgon-byrry ; 

He saw the Doglas to the deth was dyght(l) ; 
Hcspendyd(2)a8pear, atrustitre. 

He rode nppone a.corsiare 

Throaghe a hondrith archery ; 
He never 8tyntyde(d), nar never blane(4)^ 

Tyll he came to the good Lord Pers^. 

He set nppone the Lord Pers^ 

A dynte (5) that was fiill sore. 
With a sure spear of a myght^ tre, 

Clean thorow the body he the Pers^ bore» 

Athe tothar syde, that a man myght se 

A large cloth yard and mare, 
Two better captayns were nat in Cristlant^y 

Than that day slain were there. 



(1) Pat. (2) Grasped. 
(3) Stopped* (4) Ceased. 
(5) A blow. 
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An ardiar of Northomberlaode 
Saw slain was the Lord Pen6 ; 

He bore a bende-buw (1) in his hande. 
Was made of tnisti tre(2). 

An arrowe, that a cloth yarde wai loag, 

To the hard stele halyde he ; 
A dynt that was both sad and sore, 

He sat on Sir Hewe, the Mongon-byrry. 

The dynt, yt was both sad and tore, 
That he of Mongon-byrry sete; 

The swan-fethers, that his arrowe bar^ 
With his heart's blood they wer wete. 



(1) A beat bow. 

(S) Of all the descriptive parts of this song, there are none 
more beautiful than the four following stanzas, which have a 
great force and q^rit in them, aad an filled with very natural 
eireumstances- The thought in the third stanza was never 
touched by any other poet, and is such an one as would have 
shined in Homer or YirgU* 

Addiion, 
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There was never a freake(l) one foot wdd He, 

But still in stoitr (IS) did stand; 
Hcawyng(3) on yche otiiar whyll Aey myght dre(4)> 

With many a bale-fol brande. 

Tiiis battell begme in Cby viat 

An owar before the noon, 
And when even-song bell was ran^, 

The battell was not ht^ ddiie. 

They took on, on ethar hand, 

By the lyght of the moae; 
Many had no strenght for to staodtt 

In Chy viat the hyttjiy attone (9). 

Of fifteen hondrith archftr» tff YnglOlMiii 

Went away but fifty and thre ; 
Of twenty hoffditth speair-nieii of Skottkmde, 

But even five and fifti. 



(1) Person ; hamftn being. (9) Fight. 
(S) Hewing ; hacking. (4) Saffer. 
(5> Above. 
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But all wer« slaine Cbyriat within ; 

They hade do strength^ to stand on he : 
The cfaylde may rue that ys uDborne, 

It was the mor pitt6. 

Ther was slayne, with the Lord Pers^ (i )^ 

Sir John of Agerstoue, 
Sir Roger, the hinde (H) Hartly, 

Sir Willyam the bolde Hearone. 

Sir Jorg the worths Lovele, 

A knyght of great renowen ; 
Sir Raff tlie ryche Rugb^, 

With dyntes(3) wer t>eaten downe. 

For Wetharrynton my harte was wo^ 

That ever he slayne shulde be ; 
For when both his leggs were hewyne ia two. 

He knyled and fought on hys kjae. 



(l) One may observe, that, in ihe catalogue of the slain, the 
author has foUowed the example of the great ancient poets; 
not only in giving a long list of the dead, hot by diversifying 
it with little characters of particular persons. 

Addison* 
(2) Gentle. (3) Blows. 
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There was slayne with the dougbti Doglat 

Sir Hewe, the Mongon-byrry ; 
Sir Davye Lwdale, that worths was^ 

His sister's sonne was he : 

Sir Charles a Murr^, iu that place 

That never a foot wolde fle ', 
Sir Hewe Maxwell, a Lord he was, 

With the Doglas dyd he di. 

So on the morrowe they made them byean(l) 

Of byrch and hazel so gray ; 
Many widows with wepyng tears 

Cam to fetch their makys(S) a- way. 



(I) Biers. 

(S) Mate. As the word Make and Mate were in some cases 
used prumiseaoasly by ancient writeis; so the word Cake and 
Gate seeiu to have been applied with the same indtffereney t 
this will illustrate that common English proverb—*' To tarn 
cat (i. e. cate) in pan." A pan-cake is in Northamptonshire 
siiii called a pan-cate. 
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Twydale may carpe (1) of care, 
NorthonkberloDde may mayk great mone ; 

For towe such captayoi as slayne wer then 
On the march pcrti, shall ne^er be none. 

Word is comraen to Eddeii-biirrowe> 

To Jamy the Skotthihe kyug, 
That Donghti Doglas, Lyff-tenant of die Marches, 

He lay slayne Chyviot within* 

His handdet dydfie weld and wryng, 

Hesaydy AtosI and woe ys me! 
Such another captayn Skotlande within. 

He layd, y-feth, sfanid never be. 

Word is conunyn to lovely Londone, 

Till the fourth Harry owr Kyng, 
That Lord Pers^, lyff-tenant of the Mercfais, 

He lay slayne Cheyvlat within. 



(1) Complain. 
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God hare mcrci on his soil, sayd Kjng Biicfy> 

Good Lord yf thy will it be ; 
I have a hondrith captayos in YnfioadB\f be nydy 

As good as ever was hee : 
Bnt Pers^, and I brook (1) my lyffe. 

Thy deth well quyte (2) shall be. 

As onr noble Kyng made his a-vowe^ 

Lyke a noble prince of reooweo, 
for the deth of the Lord Pers^y 

He dyd the battel of Hombyll-down. 

Wher syx and thritt^ Skottishe kny^tes 

On a day wer beatten down ; 
Glendale glytteryde on their armor biyg^t^ 

Over castel> towar> and towne* 

This was the hontynge of the Cheviat, 

That tear begane this spurn (3) : 
Old men that knowen the gronnde well yenoaghe> 

Call it the battel df Otterbom. 



(1) Enjoy. (S) Requited. (3) A kick. 
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At Otterbuni began dus spurn, 

Uppon a monnyn day; 
Ther was the doag)it6 D^glas slcan : 

Tbe Pera^ ne?er went away. 

Ther was nerer a tym on Uie march parts. 
Sen the Doglas and the Pers^ met, 

Bat yt was marvele -, uM tiie rede bnde ran not 
As the vain dogs fai the stret 

Jbesne Christ onr balys bete (l), 

And to blys as brynge ! 
Thos was the hontynge of the Chevyat — 

€kKl send us all good ending ! 



(1) Better oar bales; i. e. remedy our evils. 




KING ESTMERBL 



■i HIS old romantic legend bears marlu of great anti- 
quity : it should seem to Iiave been written vfbBe a great 
part of Spain was in tlie hands of the Saracens, or Moors, 
whose empire there was not fully extinguished before the 
year 1491. Perhaps the bard will hardly be pardoned for 
tlie situations in which he has placed some of his nrjral per- 
sonages. That a youthful monarch Should take a journey 
into another kingdom, to ^isit his austress incog, was a 
piece of gallantry paralleled in our own king, Charles the 
First; but that King Adland should be found lolling, or 
leaning, at his gate, may be thou^t, perchance, a little 
oat of character. And yet, the great pauiter of manners, 
Homer, did not think it inconsistent with decorum, to re- 
present a king of the Taphians rearing himself at the gate of 
Ulysses, to inquire for that monarch, when he tonched at 
Ithaca, as he was taking a voyage with a ship's cargo of 
iron to dispose of in traffic. So little ought we to jndge 
of ancient manners by our own. 
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HEARKEN to me, gentlemen. 

Come, and you shall heare ; 
lie tell you of two of tlie boldest brethren 

That ever bom y-were. 

The tone of them was Adier yosge> 
The totber was Kyng Estmere : 

Tbqr were as bold men hi then- deedes 
As axiy were £uT and neare, 

A^ tf^ '^'^^ drinking ale and wine 
Withui Kyng Estmere's balle : 

Wkita will ye marry a wyfe, brother, 
A wyfe |o gbid as ail ? 

Th«D,b«9Mikeh^rQ Kynge Estmere, 

And answered liim hastilee: 
I hiM>w not that ladye in any hinde 

Thftt is Able (i) to many jnee. 



<1) H« means fit; MiiUhle. 



Kyng Adknul hath a daugjbter, brotheri 

Men call her bright aud sheene (1) ; 
If I were kynge here ki yoar steady 

That ladye sholde be my queene. 

Sayes, reade me, reade me(2)f dear hcoth^c, 

ThroDgfaout merrye ik^gJaOfl^ 
Where we might find a mesaangery 

Betweeue va two to sende. 

Sayes, you shall jryde y4>ur8elfe, brother. 
He beare you compan^e ; , . . 

Many throughe 0Us meweagers are dficeivde, 
And I feare lest soe shoid wee. 

Thill they renUht(3) them to lyde, 

Of twoe good renisht ateedes; 
And when they came to King Adland's haUe, . 

Of red golde shone their weedes.. . 



(1) Shining. 

(2) Advise. 

(i) Perhaps a derivation from reniteo ; to shine. 
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And when they came to Ring Adlatid*f baOe, 

1k46n the goodiye 3rate(lX 
TWr they f<mnd ^»H>d Ring Adland 

Rotfing Imnielf theratt. 

Nowe Christ thee save, good Ryng Adland, 
Nowe Christ thee save and see ; 

Stjd, yon be welcome, R3mg Estmere, 
Rif^t faartilye nnto mee. 

Yon have a daughter, sayd Adler yonge, 
Men call her bright and sheene ; 

My brother wold niarrye her to his wiffe. 
Of England to be qneene. 

Yesterdaye was at my deare daughter 
Syr Bremor, the Kyng of Spayne ; 

And then she nicked him of naye(3) — 
I feare sheele do yone the same. 



(1) Gate, 
(t) Nicked him with a refusal. 
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The Kyng of Spayne u a fonlo paytihn (1), 
And b1ee?eth ou Miibomid(2) ; 

And pitye it were that fkyre ladyi 
Shold marrye a heathen hound. 

But grant to me, layes Kyng Eiimere, 

For my love, I you praye, 
That I may see your daughter deare 

Before I goe hence awaye, 

Althouglie itt is ie?en yeare and more, 
Syth my daughter was in halle, 

She sliall come downe once for your lake, 
To glad my guestds alle. *' 

Downe then came that mayden fhyre, 
Witli ladyes laced in pall (3), 

And halfe a hondred of bolde knightet, 
To bring her from Bovrre (4) to halle ; 

And eke as.manye gentle squieret 
To waite upon them all. 



(1) Pttgan. (0 Mahomet. 

(3) A robe of tut*. (4) Chtmber. 
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The talents (1) of gpkle were oa her hetdtette^ 

Hunge lowe downe to her knee^ 
And e?erye rynge on her smalle finger 

Shone of the chrystaU free. 

Sajes, Christ yon save, my deere nrndainey 

Sayes, Christ you save and see ; 
Sayesy yon be welcomei Kyng Estn^ere^ 

Right welcome unto mee. 

And iff you love me, as you saye^ 

So well and hartilee. 
All that eve^ yoa are eomen about, 

Soone sped How itt may bee* 

Then bespake her father deare,— 

My daughter, I saye naye ; 
Remember weU the Kyng of Spayne, 

What he sayd Yesterdaye. 



(1) Perhaps golden ornaments hang from her head« to the 
▼aloe of talents of gold< 
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He wold pull downe my hvA\n aad cwthiB, 

And 'reave me of my Ijrfe; 
And ever I feare tiMit paynin king, 

Iff I 'reave him of hk wyh» 

Your castles and ytnnr towres, father^ 

Are stronglye built abowte ; 
And, therefiwe, of tbat foule pafarim 

Wee neede not atHide in double. 

Plyght me your trotb, new, Kyng Estm^f , 

By Heaven and your righte hand. 
That you will narrye me to yoar wyi^. 

And make me ^(tteeae of yoof lande. 

Then King Estmere he plyght his troths 

By Heaven and his righte hand. 
That he wolde marrye her to his wyfSf 

And make her qaeene of his land. 

And he took leave of that ladye iayre. 

To goe to his owne countree. 
To fetche him dvkts, and lordes, wctd knightes> 

That married he might bee. 

cS 



9b 
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They had not ridden scant a myle, 

A myle fortbe of the towne, 
Bot m did come the Kyng of Spayne 

With kempei(l) oMr a one. 

Bnt in did come the Kyng of Spayne 

With many a grimme barone, 
T* one day to manye Kyng Adland's danghter, 

T ether day to cariye her hoaie. 

nien ihee «ent after Kyng Estmto 

In all the spede might bee. 
That he must either retorne and fighte, 

Or goe home> and lose his ladye. 

One iwhyle then the page he went. 

Another M^hyle he ranne. 
Till he had oretaken Kyng Estmere,— 

I wis (2) he never blanne (S). 



(1) Soldiers. {%) Know* 

(3) Stopped. 
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Tydinges, tydinges, Kyng Estmere ! 

"What tydinges no^e, ray boye? 
O tydinges, I can tell to yon, 

Hmt will yoQ sore annoy e! 

Yon had not ridden scant a myle, 

A myle oot of the towne. 
Bat in did come the Kyng of Spayne, 

With kemp^s many a one« 

But in did come the Kyng of Spayue, 

With many a grimme bardne ; 
T one daye to marrye Kyng Adiand's daughter^ 

T other daye to carrye her home. 

That ladye fayre, she greetcs you vrell, 

And ever more well by mee ; 
Yoo most eitiier tnme againe and fighte, 

Or goe home, and lose your ladyd. 

Sayes, Reade me, rtade me, deare brother, 
My reade shall ryde (1) at thee, 



(l) Rise ; coausel most arise from me. 

C4 
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Which waye we bett nMy ttirne Mid figMey 
To save this fkyre lady^. 

Now hearken to me, sayes Adier yonge, 
And your reade must ryse at me , 

I qnicklye \9il] devise a waye 
To sette thy ladye free. 

My mother was a westeme wMnan, 

And learned in gramary^ (1); 
And when I learned at the schole 

Something sliee taught kt mee. 



(1) The word Grainarye occurs several times in this poem, 
and every where seems to signify magic, or some kind of su- 
pernataral science. I know not whence to derive it, nnless it 
be from the word Grammar. In those dark and ignorant ages, 
when it was thought a high degree of learning to be able to 
read and write, he who had made a little further progress ia 
literature might well pass for a conjurer, or magician. Such 
was the superstition in the reign of Henry the Sixth, that the 
Duchess of Gloucester was tried for the crime of witchcraft, 
condemned to do pablic penance, and to suffer perpetual im. 
prisonment, for the same. She was accased of having (with 
her associates. Sir Roger Bolingbroke, a priest, and one Mar. 
gery Jordan, of Eye,) made a waxen figure of the king, which 
they m^ted, in a magical manner, before a alow fire, with an 
intention of making Henry's force and vigour melt away by 
like insensible degrees. 
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There groweth an bearbe iinthin this fieldc. 

And iff it were but knoT^iie^ 
His color, \vhicb is \vhyte and redd. 

It will make blacke and browne. 

His color, which is browne and blacke, 

It will make redd and whyte ; 
That sworde is not in all Englande 

Upon his coate will byte. 

And yon shall be a harper (l), brother, 

Out of the North Countree, 
And lie be your boye, so faine of fighte, 

To beare your harpe by your knee. 



(1) Harper, or minstrel. The minstrels were an order of 
men, in the middle ages, who united the arts of pohiry and 
music, and sang verses to the harp, of their oWn compoving. 
They also appear to have accompanied their songs with mi- 
micry and action, and to have practised such various means ot 
diverting, as were much admired in these rude times, and sup- 
plied thie want of more refined entertainments. Thesci arts' 
rendered thenf extremely popular, and acceptable in this and 
all the neighbouring countries, wliere no high scene of festivity 
was esteemed compTete, that was not set oflf with the exercise 
of their tatouts; aad where, so long as the spirit of chilralry 
subsisted, they were protected and caressed, become tjiieir 

C5 
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And yon shall be the best harper, 
Tliat ever tooke barpe in hand ; 

And I will be tiie best singer, 
That ever sung in this land. 



songs tended to do hononr to the ruling passion of the times» 
and to encoarage and foment a martial spirit. 

Our great King Alfred, who is expressly said to have ex« 
celled in mu^ic, being desirous to learn the true situation of th« 
Danish army, which had invaded his realm, asscmed the dress 
and character of i minstrel ; when, taking his harp, and one of 
the most trusty of his friends, disguised as a servant, (for in 
the early limes it was not unnspal for a minstrel to have a ser- 
vant to carry his harp,) lie weut with the utmost security into 
the Danish camp, where the character he had assumed pro- 
cared him a liospitable reception. He was admitted to enter- 
tain the king at table, and staid among them long enough to 
contrive that assault which afterwards destroyed them. This 
was in the year 878. 

The distinguished service which Richard first received from 
one of his minstrels, in rescuing him from his cruel and tedioos 
captivity, is a remarkable fact, which ought to be recorded 
for the honour of poets and their art. I shall here prodoce 
an antiquated relation of the event, in the words of an old 
neglected compiler*. 

" The Englishmen were more tlian a wole yeare withont 
Rearing any tydings of their king, or in what place he was kept 
prisoner. He had trained up ip his court a tymcr, or minstrel, 
called Blondell de Ne&le; who, being so long without the sight 

J" ■ ' ' - 

• Mons. Favine's Theatre of Hononr and Knighthood; trans- 
lated from the French. Lend. 1629; fol. tern. Zl. p. 49* 
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Itt shall he written in our forbeadi 

All and in grameraye. 
That we towe are the boldest men 

That are in aU Christentye. 



of his lord, his life seemed wearisome to him, and he became 
confoanded with melancholy. Kuowne it was, that he came 
hacke from the Holy Lande, hot none coald tell in what coan- 
trey he arrived. Whereupon this Biondell, resolving to make 
search for him in many coantreys, but he woold hear some 
news of him ; after expence of divers dayes in travaile, he 
came to a towne by good hap, neere to the castell where his 
maister. King Richard, was kept. Of his host he demanded to 
whom the castell appertained, and the host told him, that it 
belonged to the Duke of Austria. Then he enquired, whether 
there were any prisoners tlierein detained, or no ; for alwayes 
he made snch secret questinniugs wheresoever he came. And 
the host made answer, there was only one prisoner, but he 
knew not what he was, and yet he had bin detained there more 
than the npace of one yeare. When Biondell heard this, he 
wrought such means, that he became acquainted with them of 
the castell, as minstrels doe ettaUy win acquaintemce any tchert .• 
but see the king he could not, neither understand that it was 
he. One day he- sat directly before a window of the castell; 
where King Richard was kept prisoner, and began to shig a 
song in French, which King Richard and Biondell had com- 
posed together. When King Richard heard the song, he knew 
it was Biondell that sung it ; and when Biondell paused at half 
the song, the king began the other half, and compleated it. 
Thus Biondell won knowledge of the king his maister; and re. 
turning home into England, made the barons of the countrcy 
acquainted wlMfft the king was." This happened about the 
year 1J9S. 

C6 
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And thus they reiiisht(l) them to ryda 

On two good renish steedes ; 
And when they came to King Adland's balle, 

Of redd gold shone their 'weedes(i2). 

And when they came to King Adland's hall, 

UntiJl the iayre hall yate. 
There they foand a proud porter 

Rearing himselfe thereatt. 



The minstrels continued a distinct order of men for many 
ages after the Norman conquest, and got their livelihood by 
singing verses to the harp at the houses of the great. Therft 
they were hospitably and respectfully received, and retained 
many of the honours shown to their predecessors, the bards 
and scalds ; but, towards the end of the sixteenth century, this 
class of men had lost all their credit, and were sunk so low ia 
the public opinion, that in the 39th year of Elizabeth*, a 
statute was passed, by which " minstrels wandering abroad/* 
were included among " rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beg- 
gars," and were adjudged to be punished as such. This act 
seems to have put an end to the profession,; for after this time . 
they are no longer mentioned. 

(1] Perhaps a derivation from renUeo; to shine. 

(2) Clothes. 



* Anno Dom. 1597> 
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Sayes, Christ thee save, thoa proud pprt^, 

Sayes, Christ thee save anil see : 
Now you be welcome, sayd the portdr, 

Of what land soever ye bee. 

We been harpers, sayd Adier yonge. 

Come ont of the Northe Countree ; 
We been come hither untill this place 

This prond weddinge for to see. 

Sayd, And yonr color were white aad redd| 

As it is blacke and browne, 
rid saye King Estmere and his brother 

Were comen untill this towne. 

Then they pulled out a ryng of gold, 

Layd itt on the porter's arm. 
And ever we will thee, proud pertlr, 

Thowe wilt saye us no harme. 

Sore he looked on Kyng Estmere, 

And sere he handled the ryfig, 
Then opeoed to them the fayre hall yates 

He lett for no kncl of tkyog. 
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Kyng Estmere be light off his steede 
Up at the fayre hall board (1) ; 

The frothe that came from his brydle bitte 
light on Kyng Bremor's beard. 



(1) The character of the old minstrels i» here placed in a 
very respectable light r one of them is represented moanted on 
a fine horse, accompanied with an attendant to bear his harp 
after him, and to sing the poems of his composing. He is here 
Been mixing in the company of kings without ceremony ; uo 
mean proof of the antiqaity of this poem. The farther we 
carry our inquiries back, the greater respect we find paid to 
the professors of poetry and music among all the Celtic and 
Gothic nations. As to Estmerc's ridmg into the hall, while the 
kings were at table, this was usual in the ages of chivalry • ; 
and even to this day, we see a relic of tliia custom still kept up, 
in the champion's riding into Westuiinster-Hall during the coro. 
nation dinner. 



• ** In the year 131fi, Edward the Second did solenmize his 
Feast of Pentecost at Westminster, in the great hall; where 
setting royally at the table with his peers about him, there en- 
tered a woman, adorned like a mimtrely sitting on a great horae, 
trapped as minstrels then used; who rode about the tables, 
shewing pastimes, and at length crme up- to the king's table, 
and laid before him a letter; and forthwith turning her horse, 

sainted every one, and departed." 

Stowe, 

The subject of this letter was a remon9tranee to the king, on 
the favours heaped by him on his minions, to the neglect of his 
knights and faithful servants. Ii was a minstrri who was de> 
puted to this office, as one gf that ohaiacteic was sore of gain- 
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Sayes, Stable tby steede, thou proud barp^i 

Goe stable him in the stalle ; 
Itt doth not beseeme a proud harper 

To stable him in a king's halle. 

My lad he is so lither(l), he sayd, 

He will do nought that's meete, 
And, aye, that I cold but find the man 

Were able him to beate. 

Thoo speakst proud words, sayd the Payuim Bias, 

Thou harper, here to mee ; 
There is a man within this halle 

That will beate thy lad and thee. 

O let that man come downe, he sayd, 

A sight of him wold I see ; 
And whan he bath beaten well my lad, 

Then he shall beate of mee. 



ing an easy admittance ; and, it may be supposed, that a female 
minstrel was the rather chos- n, as more likely to disarm the 
king's resentment ; for there sboald seem to have been women 
of this profession, as well as those of the other sex. 

(1) Idle. 
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Downe then came the keinperye(l) mtQ^ 

And looked him in the eare ; 
For all the gold that was under hearen 

He durst not neigh him neare. 

And how now, kempe, sayd the King of Spayne^ 

And how, what aileth thee ? 
He sayes, itt is written in his forhead, 

All and in gramary^ ; 
That for all the gold that is under heaven 

I dare not neigh him nye. 

Kyng Estmei-e then pulled forth his harpe^ 

And playd thereon so sweete ; 
Upstarte the ladye from the kyng 

As he sate at the meate. 

Now stay thy harpe, thon proud harper, 

Now stay thy harpe, I say ; 
For an thou playest as thou beginiiesty 

Thou'lt till (2) my bride awaye. 

(J) Soldier; warrior. <2) Entice* 
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Ho itnicke upon Ml kmtp% •pn^p 

And playd both fiiyre and firee; 
The ladye wai ae pleatde tbereatty 

She laught load loughten three. 

Now sell me thy harpe^ layd tlie K^qg e^ Spi ya e^ 

Thy harpe and stryafs ecfae one^ 
And as many gold nobles thou ihalt km¥e 

As there be stryngs thereon* 

And wold ye doe with my harpe, he mydf 

Iff I did sell it yce? 
To playe my wiffe and me a fit(lX 

When at table together we bee? 

He playd agayne beth loud and shnUet 

And Adler be did syng — 
** O ladye» this is thy own trae love, 

Noe harper, batakyng. 



(1) Toat I or strain of Maito. 



ROBIN HOOD 

AND 

GUY OF GISBORNE. 



We haTe here a ballad of Robin Hood, which 
never before printed, and carries marks of mnch greater 
antiqoity than any of the common popular sougs on this 
tobject. 

The sererity of those tyrannical forest-laws, that were 
introdoced by our Norman kings (l), and the great tempta- 



(1) There was one pleasure to which William the conqaeror, 
as well a» all the Normans and ancient Saxons, were extremely 
addicted, and that was hunting; bat this pleasure he indulged 
more at the expence of his unhappy subjects, whose interests 
he always disregarded, than to the loss or diminution of his own 
revenue. Not content with those large forests which former 
kings possessed in all parts of England, he resolved to make a 
new forest near Winchester, the usual place of his residence ; 
and for that purpose he laid waste the country in Hampshire, 
for an extent of thirty miles ; expelled the inhabitants from 
their houses, seized their property, even demolished churches 
and convents, and made the sufferers no compensation for the 
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Horn of bretkteg tiMoi by such as lived Bear the royal 
IbrestBy at a time when the yeomanry of this kiogdom were 
evMsy wImm tRuned vp to tiie leng-bow, and exceed all 
•Iher aatioiit in tiie art of sbooting, mmt eonstantiy iHHre 
oc ca ri o a e <>gpaai ■—ite m of Mitfams, «nd espeehdly of such 
m were the best marksmen. These natmnlly fled to the 
woods ibr sbekery and forming into troops, endearonredy 
by iMr nnmbers, to protect themselves firom the dreadfhl 
penalty of Adr deUnqoency. The ancient pnmthment fbr 
kiffing the hhig^ deer was loss of eyes. JUs will easSy 
aoeonat for tiie troops of banditti which formerly hn-ked in 
tiie royal forests, and from their snpecior riuH in archery, 
ttid knowledge of all the recesses of those nnfreqaented 
tdlitndes, found H no difficnlt matter to resist or dude the 
civil power. 

Among an these, none was ever more famous than the 
hero of this ballad ; the heads of whose story^ as collected 
by Stowe, are briefly these : 



iiliory* At the same time he enaeted ii«w lawsy by whtoh he 

prohibited all his sabjecls fioni hunting in i^ay of his new 

forests, and rendered the penalties more severe than ever had 

been inflicted for sach ofTenccs* The killing of a deer, or boar, 

or even a hare, was punished with the loss of the delinquent's 

eyeSf and that at a time when the killing of a man could be 

atoned for by paying a modnalo fine or ooaipttsation. 

JBume, 
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<< In tbis time (about the year 1190, in the reign of 

Richard First) were numy robbers and oatlawiy noM^g tiM 

which Robin Hood and little John» renowned tbeevnt, ean- 

tinoed in woods, despoyling and robbing the goods of tka 

rich. They lulled none but such as would invade them, or 

by resistance for their own defence. The saide Robert 

entertained an hundred tall men, and good ardieny with 

such spoiles and thefts as he got, upon whom lour Imdredy 

(were they ever so strong) durst not give the onset. He 

iuffered no woman to be oppressed, or otherwise molested* 

Poore men's goods he spared ; abuudanlie relievipg them 

with that, which by theft, he got from abbeys, and the 

houses of rich carles : whom Maior (the historian) blameth 

for his rapine and theft, but of all theeves, he affirmeth 

him to be the prince and the most gentle tlieefe." 

AnmUa, p. 159. 



WHEN shaws(l) beene sheene(!?) and shraddes (3) fbU 
And leaves both large and long, [^^Qnre, 

Its merrye walkyng in the fayre forest, 
To heare the small birdes song. 



(1) Litae woods. (t) Bright. (S) Swardi. 
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The wood weele(l) nog, and wold not ceeae, 

Sitting upon the spraye ; 
Soe lowde he wakened Hobiu Hood, 

In the greenwood where 4ie lay. 

Now by my faye, sayd joilye Robin, 

A 8weaven(!^) I had this night ; 
I dreamt me of towe wighty yeman> 

Tiiat fast with me can fight. 

Methonght they did me beate and Innde, 

And tooke my bowe me froe ; 
Iff I be Robin alive in this lande, 
He be wroken(3) on them towe. 

Sweavens are swift, sayd "LytUe John, 

As the wind blowes over the hill ; 
For iff itt be never so loude this night, 

To-morrow itt may be stiiL 



(1) The golden ouzle, a bird of the thrash kind. (8) A dream. 
(S) Bevenged. 
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Biuke yee(lX Wwne yce, mgr nenyt mtm 9B9 

And John shall g6e with mee ; 
For He goe seeke yond wighiy (2) yeomeR^ 

In greenwood where they kee* 

Then they cast on theyr gowne« of grene, 
And tooke theyr bowes eaeii one ; 

And they away to the grene forr^t, 
A shootmg forth are gone, 

Untill they came to the menft gremwaod. 
Where they had gladde9t to bee ; 

There they were ware (3) of a ivigbt y^wamHf 
That leaned agaynst a tvee. 

A sword and a dagger hfi wove %yi his side, 

Of manye a man the bane ; 
And he was clad in his capoU (4) hyds, 

Top, and tayll, and mayne* 



■iT ■ ■■ I' X 



(1) Press ye^piraparf y«* (^) Iiasty, strong. (3) Aware. 
(4) Hoxse-hide. 
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Stand stilly master, qnoth Ljrttle Joh% 

Under this tree so grene, 
And I will go to yond wight yeoman^ 

To know what he doth meane. 

Ah ! John, by me thon settest noe store, 

And that I fkrley finde ; 
How often sende I my men 1>efore, 

And tarry myselfe behinde? 

Itt is noe cunning a knave to ken, 
And a man but heare him speake ; 

And it were not for bursting of my bowe^ 
John, I thy Iiead wold breake. 

As often wordes they breeden(l) bale, 
So they parted, Robin and John; 

And John is gone to Bamesdale^ 
The gates (2) he knoweth eche one. 



(1) Breed mischief. (2) Ways, pawes, patlii. 
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Biit when he came to Barncsdale, 
Great heaviucsse tbere lice hadd ; 

For he found tow of hia owne fcllowes 
Were elaine both in a slade (1). 

And Scarlctte he was flyinge afoote, 

Fast over stcckc and stone ; 
For the proud SherifTe with seven score men, 

Fast after him is gone. 

One shootc now I will slioote, quoth Jolm, 
AVith Christ his might and mayne : 

He make yond SherifTe, that wends soe fast, 
To stop he shall be fayne. 

Then John bent up his long bende-bowe, 

And fettled (2) him to shoote ; 
The bow was made of tender tree. 

And fell downe at his foote. 



(1) A .slip of grecnsxrerd between pIow4%nds or woodf* 
(2) Prepared, 
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Woe worth, woe worth ^ee, wicked wood. 

That ever thon grew on a tree ; 
For now this day thon art my bale. 

My boote when thoH shold bee;' 

His shodte it was bnt4oo«e)y shott, ' . ' 

Yet flewe not the arrowe in vaine ; 
* For itt mett one of the Sherrtffels men, ^ ' 

And William a Trent was slatne. 

It had bene better of William a Trent* 

To have bene abed with sorrowe, 
Titan to be tliat day in the greenwood slade^ 

To meet with Lyttle John*s arrowe. 

But as it is, when men be metf, 

Fyve can doe more than three ; 
The Sheriffe hath taken Little John, 

And bound him fast to a tree. 

\ 

Thou shalt be drawne by dale and downe. 

And hanged hye on a hill -, 
But thon mayst fayle of thy purpose, qnoth John, 

If it be Christ hii win. 

D S 
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Ltt as leave talking of Little John, 

And thinke of Robin Hood, 
How he is gone to the wight yeoman. 

Where under tlie leaves he stood. 

Good morrowe, good feUowe, sayd Robin so fayre. 
Good morrowe, good fellowe, quo' he ; 

Methinkes by this bowe thou beares in thy hande 
A good archere thou sholdst bee. 

I am wilfiille(l) of my waye, quo* the yeoman. 

And of my morning tyde. 
lie lead the throughe the wood, sayd Robm, 

Good fellowe, He be thy guide. 

I seeke an outl^we, the straimger sayd, 

Men call him Robin Hood, 
Rather I*ld meet with that proud outlawe 

Than fortyc pound soe good. 



Tjr 



Y • • »■ fcii I iTMii i.abi 



(1) Wandei-inc, !tr|ri^f « 



< . • . .c 
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Now come with me, thoa wighty yeommii, 

And Robin thou soone shalt see ; 
But first let us some pastime find 

Under the greenwood tree. 



First let us some masterye (1) make, 

Among the woods so e^en ; 
We may chance to meet with Robin Hood, 

Here at some unsett Steven (2). 

Tbey cut them down two snmmer shroggs (3), 

That grew both under a breere(4) ; 
And sett them threescore rood in twaine, 

To shoote the pricke8(5) y-ferc(6). 

Leade on, good fellowe, quoth Robin Hood, 

Leade on, I doe bidd thee. 

» 

Nay, by my faith, good fellow, he sayd, 
My leader thou shalt bee. 



(1) A trial of skill. (9) Unappoiuted time, vnexpetftedly. 
(3) Shrubs, thorns. <4) Briar. (5) Marks. (G) Together. 
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The first time Bfiibm shvt at the pj-ickt 

He mist bat an inch it fro ; 
The yeoman he i^as an archer good^ 

But he cold never do soc.. 

The second shoote had the wightye yeoma% 

He shot witliin the garland (1); 
But Robin he s^tt far better than hee. 

For he clave the good pricke waode (S). 

A blesshig upon tliy heart, he sayd. 
Good feilowe, tliy shooting is goode ; 

For an thy heart be as good as thy handy 
Thou wert better than Robin Hoode. 

Now tell me thy name, good fellowe, sayd be, 

Under the leaves of lyne (3). 
Nay, by my faith, qnoth boldc Robin, 

Till thou have told me thine. 



(I) The ring iD which the prick or mark was set. (t) A 
-waiid aet up foe a mark. (8; Xiioe tree* 
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I dwel^by dale and downe, qaoth hee. 

And Robin to take Ime swome ; 
And when I am called by my right name, 

I 

I am Guy of good Gisborne. 

My dwelling is in this wood, sayes Robin, 

By thee I set right nought ; 
I am Robin Hood of Baruesdale, 

Whom thou so long host sought. 

He that had neytiier bj^ne ky the nor kin (1) 

Might have seen a full iayre sight^ 
To see how toge^er these yeoipen went. 

With blades both brownc (2) and bright. 

To see how these yeoijnep together they foog^t^ 

Two howres of a summer's day ; 
Yett neyther Robin Hood, nor Sir Guy, 

Them fettled to flye away. 



(1) Acquaintance nor kindred. (S) The common epithet for 
a sword, or oilier offensive weapon, iu the old metrical romances, 
is brown, u " brown brand," or ** brown swords," " brown 
byll." 

D 4 
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Kobin was reacblet(l) on a roote, 

And stumbled at that tyde ; 
ALd Guy was quick and nimble with-all^ 

And hitt him npou the syde. 

Ahf dcere Ladye, sayd Robin Hood, th« 
Tliat art but mother and may ; 

I tliink it was never ntan's dcstinye 
To dye before Lis day« 

Robin thonght on OMre Ladye deere^ 

And soone leapt op againe ; 
And strait be came with a backward stroke^ 

Asd he Sir Gay hath sbyne* 

He took Sir Ony*8 head by the hayre, 
And stuck it upon his bowes end : 

Thou hast beene a tra3rtor all thy life^ 
Which thing must have an end. 



(1) Careless, 




aft 
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Robin polled forth an Irish knife. 

And nicked Sir Guy in the face ; 
That he was never on woman bom, 

Cold know whose head it was* 

Sayesy lye there, now, Sir Gaye, 

And with me be not wrothe ; 
Iff thoQ have had the worst strokes at my hand, 

Thou shalt have the better clodie. 

Robin did off Ids gowne of greene. 

And on Sir Giiy did throwe ; 
And he pat on that capull hyde, 

Hiat clad him topp to toe. 

Thy bowe, thy arrowes, and little hom^ 

Now with me I wilt bcare ; 
For I will away to Baniesdale, 

To see how my men doe &re. 

Robin Hood sett Gagrtti baroe to hit mosti^ 

Afld a lowl blast it M Mows ; 
That b^ieard4he aheriflfe of Nottiiigbnn> 

Aa he leaned under a lowe(l)k 



COAJUUAelOU,. 
5 
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Hearken, hearken, sayd the Sherift, 

I heare nowe tydiocs good ; 
For yonder I heare Sir Goye's horn \AoWf 

And he hath slaine Robin Hood. 

Yonder I heare Sir Guye's horn blowe, 

Itt blowes so well in tyde ; 
And yonder comes that wi^itye yeoman^ 

Cladd in his capull hyde. 

Come hythcr, come hytfaer, thoa good Sir Ooj, 

Aske what thou wilt of mee. 
O I will none of thy gold, sayd Robing 

Nor I will none of thy fee. 

But now I have slayne the master, hesaysi,^ 

Jutt me go strike the knave ; 
For this is all the meede I aske^ 

None other rewarde He have. 

ThoQ art a ma<lmn> Mydthe'dlMrifle, 
Thou sholdst have had ainiglklfaCee(t); 

Bnt seeing thy asking iNUb been aoe bad, 
Well granted it shaU- bee. 



<i) Knighfs lee, anaMtotfllaNr<AMi^tigiiifyuig so much land 
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When Lyttle John hef|rd his master speak^ 

Well knewe he itt was his stf^ven (1) ; 
Now shaOl I be lootet, quotii little Jolui, 

With Christ his might in Heaven. 

Fast Robin hee hyed him to Little Jobn^ 

He thought to loose him blive {^)^ 
The Sheriffe and all his compaoye 

Fast after him can drive. : t 

8tand abacke, stand abaclfLe, tayxi Robiii; 

Why draw you mee so neere.i 
Itt was never tlie use ia our coantry6, 

One's shrift (3) another sholdlKeece* . A\ 

But Robin pulled forth an Irish knife^ 

And losed John hand and foote ; 
And gave Um Sir Gnye's bow into his hand^ 

And bade it be his boote (4), 



inheritance as was esteemed saOicient to maintain a knight, 
wirth suitable retinue, which, in Henry the Third's days, was 
reckoned at 151. per Annum. 

Cyclopadia, 

(1) Voice. (S) Shortly. <3) Confession. <4) AsaisUuMe* help. 

» 6 
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Then John he took Giiy*8 bow in his hand. 

His boltes and arrowes eche one ; 
When the Sheriffc he saw Little John bend hb bo ¥% 

He fettled him to be gone. 

Towards his house ia Nottiogham towne 

He fled fvll fast away ; 
And soe did all his company^. 

Not one behind wold stay. 

Bnt he cold neither mnne lo fiMt, 

Nor away so fast cold ryde ; 
Bit little John with an arrowe «oe broad. 

He Aott hio^ into ^ syda. 



THS 



HEIR OF UNNE« 



LITHE and Usten, gentlemen. 
To nng a song I will beginne; 

It ia of a lord of fkire Scotlliud, 
Which was the unthrifty H^efare i^tUaaM, 

His fhtfaer was a right good lord^ 
HiB mother a lady of high degree ; 

But they, alas ! were dead, him finoe. 
And he loVd keeping conqpauie* 

To qpende the daye wMi menye chewe^ 
To drink and revell eveiy night; 

To card and dice fWm e?e to mof% 
It was| I wecD| hii hearTi M^t^ 



ii 
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To f^Afi, to rnmtt, to rant, to roare. 
To always Apend^ ami neTer spare ; 

I wHt, an' it were Ui« km)( hinuelfe, 
Of gold ami fee lie mote be bare. 

fto farM tlie nnthrifty Lord €f Linoe 
Till all hi«i »oUl in gone and flpciit ; 

And lie ninn kcII hin laiulc^ ao broad, 
HIa hofiAe, and laiides, and all his rent. 

Ifit fktlier lind a keen stewiirday 
And John o'the Sralei vrai called hee ; 

lint «f ohfi In become a gentel-ooan, 
Ami Johnii^f g«^ both gold and fee. 

llaycK, wf Iconic, welcooietliOrd of liunfiy 
Let nouHht disturb tby merry cbeere ; 

Iff thou wilt sell thy iaudes toe broa4» 
Good store of gold Ue give, thee h«De* 

My gold it gone^. ny, money is tp^nty 
My lande nowe take it onta ^bee ; 
Give me tho gold, good Jiolm o'the^c^^y^ 

And Uiiue for fmmMH^jlif^im* 
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Then John he did him ta record draw, 

And John he gave him a GodVpennie(X}i 
Bnt for every poond that Johnt agreed, 

The lande, I wu, wai well worth three- 
He told him the gold up«n the board, 

He was right glad his lande to winne -, 
The lande is mine, the gold is tlane, 

And now lie be the Liord of Linne(i). 

Thns he hath sold< hislaade soe broad, 
Both hill and holt (3) Mid moor aadiemie i 

An but a poore and .ioMsoma, Wdge^ 
That stoodlur fff iamlm^g^mmJi/l^* 

For soe he to hiaAlbar iugbt(6>: 

My Sonne, when I am gtpe^ sayd hee, 
Then thou wiltppead tby laude ao broad> 

And thou wilt spend tJbjf- gold M ftea s 



:^ 0) . Lm: eanxest money ; ixam. the .Frend^.^ denier k Dieo* 
(f) The Heir of Linne Neems not to have been a lord of parlia* 
ment, bat a lairdi whose title went along with his estate. 

(3) Wood I ^rove. In Norfolk a plantation of cherry trees is 
called a eherr^-holt. (i) A narrow valley. (5) rronOaM. 
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He lad aever • pcvy kll » Mi 
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IW toiie(3) was braM, and the t< 
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Newe wen a-waj f sayd tiie Hdre of LinM, 

Now well a-way and woe is mee ; 
For when I was the Lord of linne, 

I never wanted gdd or fte. 

Bnt many a tmsfy fHend have T, 

And why sbold I feel dole(l).or care? 
He borrowe of them all 1^ tamesy 

8oe need I not be nefer hare. . ^ 

Bot one, I wis, was not at home. 

Another had payd his gold away ; 
Another call'd him tliriftlesB]oone(fX . \ 

And bade hii»sbaip^ w«Bd(d) Us way* 

Now well a-way, siqFd the Hdm oC IJamtif 

Nowe wen a-way, and woe Is me ! 
For when I had my landes so broad. 

On me they liv*d right mer ri lca. .a 



(1) Ori^ C^i aiof^«^41' ' \i) G^'^t way; 



n 



To beg wtj haad f^om dMiv :« diios 
I ww» it were a hreaBios(^I> 

To rob and steal it weze a 
To worke my iimbo I 



Now He anray to ionesoae lad^t. 
For tihere sj &tber badt mt vcad^ 

Wbe» aQ tke world jboiild firowK Ml Bcey 
I thort aboaid fiad a tnMtj Akad. 



PABT THE fflECX>ND. 



A W AT tfaM l9«i At 
Oer UU, and Mt, aod M«r, aod 

That stood ao low* in a loDcif 



Ho kxAed op, be loolMd dowiH^ 
In bop« fomo comfort for to wimie ; 
. 4bi> birf ind l^Ojjr vcre tbe walles : 

Here's tony cbearOf quo' tbe Heire of linne. 

MMMHawaMaaaMBnwsaoBPSSBaBEBaBBBBsssssssssss 

(1) Bcraisf . 




THE HEIR OP UNMe. 

The little wiodowe, dim aod Mktf 
Was hong wkli Ky, brcre, wad y«PC$ 

Ko shimmering (1) sai here ever ahone. 
No haleiMie hfceae hoe tver bk«iw 

Ko chair, ne table he mote wfj^ 
No cbearfull heartily ue welooBM bed; 

Nought save a rope with fcaung aooocy 
That dangling baag ttp o'er Uf head* 

And orer it iQ hPMa IttllM^ 

These words wera wntM f» plffcittaaaat 
<<Ah! graceless avatobl faalliipait tUaa al, 

<< And hroaijit ttQvalle to paowii ! 



^ All tfiis my boding 

«< I therefore left thU tnwty fiicpd : 
'* Let it now shiaki thy firale diigfaart 

** And all thy shana aad aonaiM omI.*' 

n il ■■ iPi— — —■■— ■BsasBasMaBBsaK— ■— — 



(1) ShiaiBg byglaacfs* 
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Sorely rfieDt(]} m'r thii rebuke, 
Sorely ghent wm the Heire of IJaot ; 

Hit hearti I wis, was near to brMt (SX 
With guilt and sorrowoy ifaaiiie aiMl 



Ncrer a word spake ttie Heire of Utmt, 
Never a word he spake bat three : 

'' This a a trusty friend indeed, 
** And is right welcome onto mee.** 

Then round his neck the cord he drew«, 
And sprang aloft with hio bodie : 

When lo ! the ceiling borst in twi^ne, 
And to the gromd came tnmbliqg bee. 

Astonyed lay the Heire of linne, 
Ne knewe if he were live or dead ; 

At length he looked, and sawe a biUe, 
And in it a key of gdd soe redd. 



(1) Athamed. (f) Bant. 
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He took the bill, and lookt it on, 
Strait good copifort.fbQiid he there i . 

It told him of a ho^e ip the wall, 
In which there stood three diesti ia fere(l}k 

Two were full of the .beaten i;qUI» 
The third was foil of .t^ iwfaite fuon^ ; 

And over them, in broad lett&rf, 
These words were wriuen so plati^e to lee : 

** Once more, ipy sonne, I sette the dear^ 
** Amend thy life and foUies past ; 

'< For but thon amend thee of thy life, 
** That rope mnst be thy end at last** 

And let it bee, sayd the Heire of Linne, 
And let it bee, but if I amend (9), 

For here I will make mine avow. 
This reade (3) shall gvide me jto the end. 



4 



. r 



<l) In company together. («) Vnleet I amend. (.1) Advice, 
counsel. 



TO THE Udft OF UmCK, 

Away then went the Heire of LinBe^ 
Away he went with meny eheare ; 

I wis, he neither stint ne stayd. 
Till John o*the Scales* bouse he came neart. 

And when he came to Johno^the Sdles, 
Up at tlie speere (1) then looked bee ; 

There sat three lords at the horde's end. 
Were drinking of the wine so free. 

And then btf^mke the Heire of Lfame> 
To John o'the Scales then looted (2) bee ; 

I pray thee nowe, good John o'the Scales^ 
One Ibrtye pence for to lend mee. 

Away, away, tfaoo thriftless loone, 

Away, away, this may not bee ; 
For a curse fall on my bead, he sayd, 

If ever I tmst thee one pennie. 



tts 



(f) Perhmps the hole In the door hy which it wts specred. 
(i. e. fastened). (2) Bowed. 
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Then bespakc tlic Hcire of Linnc, 
To John o*tiic Scaler' wife^ then spake liee ; 

Madanic, some almcs on me bestowe, 
I pray, for sweet Saint Charitfie. 

Away, away, thou thriftless loone, 

I swear thon gettest no almes of mee ; 
For if we should hang any losel (1) hecrc, 

The first we wold begin with thee. 

Then beqmke a good fe116we, 
Wbidi sat at John o*tbe Scales his bord ; 

Styd, tdm againe, thoa Heirc of Lmney 
Some time thon wast a well good lord. 

Some time a good feHowe thon hast been. 

And spetedMHot thy gold and fee ; 
Therefore He lend thee tarty pence, 

And other forty if need bee. 



(1) Sorry worthless person* 
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And ever, I pray thee, John o'the Scalet^ 
To let him sit in thy compance ; 

For well I wot thou hadst his land. 
And a good baifun it was to thee. 

Up then spake him John o*the Scales, 
All wood (1) he answered him agayne ; 

Now curse upon my head, he sayd, 
But I did lose by that bargaine. 

And here I proffer thee, Heire of linnei 
Before these lords so faire and free, 

Thou shalt have it backe again better cheap. 
By a hundred marks than I had it of thee. 

I drawe yon to record, lords, he sayd, 
With that he ga?e him a God's pennee ; 

Now by my fay, sayd the Heire of linne^ 
And here, good John, is thy money. 



(1) Anger, furioos. 
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And he pulPd forth three bagges of gold. 

And layd them down upon the bord ; 
All woe begone was John o*the Scales, 

So shent he cold say never a word. 

He told him forth the good redd gold. 

He told it forth with mickle dinne (1) ; 
The gold is thine, the land is mine, 

And now I me againe the Lord of linne. 

Sayes, have thon here, thou good fellowe, 

Forty-pence thou didst lend mee ; 
Now I me againe the Lord of Lume, 

And forty pounds I will give tliee. 

Now well-a-day ! sayth Joan o*the Scales, 

Now well-a-day ! and woe is my life ! 
Yesterday I was Lady of LInne, 

Now I me bat John o'the Scales his wife. 



(1) Great noise. 
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Now (hrt thee well, aayU the lleire of linoe, 
Farewell, f^ood John o'tlie Scales layU hM ; 

When next I want to lell my land, 
Good John o*thtt Scales, He come to thee. 




GEIINUTUS, 

THE jnw OF VENICE. 



turn rmiT wamlt* 



In Venice towne, not loog agoet 

A cruel Jew did dwell. 
Which lived ell on uiurie, 

Ai Italian writers tell, 

Oemotui called wu the Jew^ 
Whidi never tlioogfat to dye^ 

Nor ever yet did any food 
To them in itreett that lie. 

His life wu like a barrowa bogg«i 
That liveth many a day, 

Yet never once doth any good, 
ITutiU men will him shqr* 

jii 
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Or like a filthy heap of dung, 

That lyeth in a hoard, 
Wliich never can do any good 

Till it be spread abroad. 

So fares it vrith the nsorefy 

He cannot sleep in rest, 
For feare the thiefe will him porsne 

To plucke him from his nest 

His heart doth thinke on many a wile 
How to deceive the poore ; 

His month is almost fUl of nracke, 
Yet still he gapes for more. 

His wife must lend a shilling 

For every weeke a penny; 
Yet bring a pledge that is doable worth. 

If that you will have any. 

And see, likewise, yon keepe yonr day, 

Or else you loose it aD ; 
Tins was the living of the wife, 

Her cow she did it <»1I. 



k 
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Within that citie dwelt that time 

A marchant of great fame, 
Which being distressed, in his need, 

Unto Gemutos came -, 

Desiring him to stand his friend 

For twelve montli and a day, 
To lend to him an hnndred crowncs. 

And he for it would pay 

Whatsoever he would demand of himi 

And pledges he should have. 
No, (quoth the Jew, with flearing lookes) 

Sir, aske what yon will have; 

No penny for the loone of it^ 

For one year yon shall pay; 
Yon may doe me as goode a tame 

Before my dying day. 

But we will have a merry jest^ 

For to be talked long ; 
You shall make me a bond, quoth he. 

That shall be large and strong ; 

■ 3 
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And this stedl be the forfeytnre, 
Of your owne fleshe a pound ; 

If you agree, make you the bond. 
And here is a hundred crownes. 

With right good will ! the marcbant sayes^ 

And 80 the bond was made : 
When twelve month and a day drew tm, 

That backe it should b« payd. 

The roarchant's ships were all at sea» 

And money came not in ; 
Which way to take, or what to doe^ 

To thiuke he doth begin : 

And to Oemutus strait he eomes. 

With cap and bended kue^ 
And sayd to him : ** Of courteiie 

I pray you beare with rnee. 

** My day Is come, and I have not 

The money for to pay ; 
And little good the forfeyture 

Will doe you> I dare say«'* 
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With all my heart, Gernutus sayd, 

Ck>iiimaund it to your minde ; 
In thinges of bigger i;vaight then this 

You shall mc ready finde. 

He goes his way. Tlie day once past^ 

Gernutus doth not slat^^e 
To get a sergiant presently, 

And clapt hiin on the backe ; 

And layd him into prison strong, 

And sued his bond withal ; 
And when the judgement day was come» 

For judgement he did call. 

The marchant*8 friends cam6 thither fast^ 

With many a weeping eye ; 
For other means they conld not find, 

But he that day must dye. 



A^ 



GERNirros, 



THE SECOND PART. 



SoM B ofiered, for his hmdred crownesy 

Five hundred for to pay i 
And some a thouandy two or fhnt. 

Yet stili he did deoay. 

And at the hut, ten thoosand c ww ue a 

They offered, hiiii to sa?e; 
Gematos sayd, I will no gold — 

My forfcite I will have. 

A pound of flesh is my demandi 

And that ahaU be my hire ; 
Then tayd the Jadge, Yet, my good firiend^ 

Let me of yon desire. 

To take the fleshe from tach a place 

As yet you let him live: 
Do so, and, lo ! an hondred crowMs 

To thee here will I give* 
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No, no, qnotfa he ; no ; judgement here 

For this it shall be tiyd ; 
For I will have n^ pound of iledie 

From under his right side. 

It gnered all the compame 

His cmeltie to see ; 
For neither friend nor fee could help. 

But he must spoyled bee» 



The bloudie Jew now ready is^ 
With whetted bhide in hand, 

To spoyle the blond of innocent, 
By forfeit of his bond. 

And as he was about to^trike 
In him the deadly bkiw<~ 

Stay (quoth the Judge) thy cruehie, 
I charge thee to do so. 

Sitfa needs thoa wilt thy forfeit have, 
Which is of flesh a pound. 

See that thon shed no drop of blood, 
Nor yet the man confound; 

■ 5 
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For if thoa doe^ like moitierer, 

Thoa here shalt han^d be; 
Likewise of flesh see tibat thoa cot 

No more than longes to thee ; 

For if thoo take either more or leflse> 

To the mine of a mite, 
Thou shalt be hanged presently. 

As is both hiw and right. 

Genmtns now waxt frantic mad. 
And wotes (1) not what to say : 

Qooth he, at last,— Ten thousand crownes 
I will that he shall pay; 

And so I grannt to set him free. 

The Jndge doth answere make^^ 
Yon shall not hawt a penny giveA; 

Your forfeiture now take. 



(1) Knew not. 
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At the last he doth denaand 

But for to have his ovme : 
No, quoth the Judge, doe as yon list, 

Thy judgement shall lie shoivne. 

Either take your pound of flesh, quoth he, 

Or cancel! me your bond. 
O cruel Judge, then quoth the Jew, 

That doth against me stand ! 

And so with griping grieved mind> 

He biddeth them farewell : 
Then tdl the people praised the Lord, 

That ever this heard tell. 

Good people, that doe heare this song 

For trueth, I dare well say, 
That many a wretch as ill as hoe, 

Doth live now at this day ; 

That seeketh nothing but the spoyle 

Of many a weathey man ; 

And for to trap the innocent, 

Deviseth what they can. 

b6 
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MY MiyD TO ME A KIXGDOM iS. 



X HIS exedknt phinwophicil sflo^ app^Bn to Imtc been 
ABMOi ki tbe flxtecnth ceotiui. It b here dBcAj priHled 
ffOBi a qmrto murir-bock, indtlcd, ^ Ban, SmwIi and 
Sooei of Sadnes and Pktie ; made into mwckj of Awe 
parts, &c lij WffiM Bjid, «m of the GcM. of the 
Mapeities bonoraUe CbappeO.* 



MY nande to Me a k in gdoBie is, 
Such pcrftct joj tlierein I finde, 

Ai finre ezcccdi all eartihly blaK 
That God or flatare Ittth anignde : 

IVMgh Bach I wBBt that most woold hafc^ 

Tet stiD WBj nuDd IbrhidB to cnve. 

Cwiciit I fifCy fldi ii BU slajy 
I se^ no more than flHqr soffioe ; 

I piesM to beare no haaghtie sway ; 
Look, wfast I tock flsy nuDd aqipliet : 
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Loe? tlms T trinniph like a kintr. 
Content vitli that my mind doth bring*. 

I see how plentie siirfets ofV, 
And hastie climbers soonest fall ; 

I sec that such as sit aloft, 
Mishap doth threaten most of all : 

Tliese get with toile, and keep with feare y 

Such cares my mind could never beare. 

No princely pompe, nor welthie store. 

No force to winne a victorie ; 
No wyiie wit to salve a sore, 

No shape to win a lovers eye : 
To none of these I yeeld as tlirall, 
For why—my mind despiseth all. 

Some have too much, yet still they crave ; 

I little have, yet seek no more : 
They are but poore, tho* much they havey 

And I am rich with little store. 
Tliey poore, I rich ; they beg, I give; 
They lack, I lend ; they pinci I live. 
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I laugh not at aiiotliers losse, 

I gnidge not at auotliers gaine; 
No worldly wave my mind can tosae— 

I brooke that is anothers bane : 
I feare no foe, nor fawne on friend ; 
I loth not life, nor dread mine end. 

My ^elth is health, and perfect ease ; 

My conscience clere, my chiefe defence; 
I never seeke by brybes to please. 

Nor by desert to give offence : 
Thus do I live, thus will I die ; 
Would all did lo, as well at I ! 



i 



SIR LANCELOT DU LAKE. 



▼V HEN Arthur first in court began. 

And was approved king, 
By force of arms great Tictoryes wanne. 

And conquest home did bring. 

llien into England strait he came. 

With fifty good and able 
Knights, that resorted unto him, 

And were of his Round Table (1). 



(1) Knights of the Round Table : a military order, supposed 
to have been instituted by Arthur, the first king of the Brltoas, 
in the year 5l6. They are said to have been twenty-foar in 
number, all selected from among the bravest of the natimi. 
The Round Table, which gave them their title, was aa iuTen- 
tion of that prince, to avoid dispates abAit the vpper and 
lower end, and to take away all emolation as to places. 

An excellent historian observeSy that Arthur was nndoaht- 
•dly a great generali though his aeticMU have given rise to in- 
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And he had justs and tuniamc]it8(l)) 

Wherto yiere many prest ; 
Wherem some knights did then excel. 

And far sunnount the rest. 



numerable fables ; and though the institation of the Knights of 
the Round Table has served as a foundation for many faboloos 
relations, it is not to be deemed altogether chimerical ; for 
where is the improbability, that Arthur should institute aa 
order of Knighthood in Britain, when we learn from the letters 
of Casftiodorus, that Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, insti- 
tnted one in Italy in the same century. 

Itapin*$ Hist, qf Eng, vol, I, p, 99, foL 

(1) Tumament, a martial sport or exercise, which the an> 
cient chevaliers used to perfoim to shew their bravery and aiJU 
dress. The first tumaiueiits were only courses on horseback^ 
wherein the cavaliers tilted at each other with canes, in ma»> 
ner of lances, and were distinguished from jousts, which were 
coaraes, or careers, accompanied with attacks and combats 
with blunted lances and swords. 

Some say it was a turnament, when there was only one qmu 
dril, or troop ; and that where there were several to encounter 
each other, it was a joust. But it is certain that the two be- 
came confounded together in process of time, at least we find 
them so in authors. 

The prince, who published the turnament, used to send a 
king of arms with a safe-conduct and a sword to all tht 
princes, knights, te. signifying, that he intended a tomamenty 
and a clashing of swords, in the presence of ladies and dam* 
selSy which was the usual formula of invitation. The first en- 
gaged man against man, then troop against troop, and after th« 
combat, the judges allotted the pnae to the best cavalier, and 
the best striker of swords, who was accordingly conducted ia 
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Bat one Sir Lancelot dn Lake, 

Who w-as approved well j 
He for his deeds and feates of arms 

All others did oxcell. 



pomp to the lady of the tumament, where, after thanking her 
reverently, he saluted her, and likewise her two attendants. 

Instances of tarnanicnls occur among the English in the 
reign of King Stephen, about the 3'ear 1140; but they were not 
much in use till Richard's time, after which these diversions 
were performed with extraordinary magnificence in the Tilt. 
Yard, near St. James's, Smithtield, and other places. At last, 
however, they were found to be productive of bad effects, and 
the occasions of several fatal misfortunes; as in the instance 
of Henry the Second of France, who died of a wonnd received 
at a tarnament, and of the tilt exhibited at Chalons, which, 
from the nombers killed on both sides, was called the little 
war of Chalons. Tl&ese, and other inconveniences, resnltioc 
flrmn these dangerous pastimes, gave the popes occasion to for. 
bid them, and the princes of Europe gradoally concurred in 
discouraging and soppressing them. Pope Eugenios II, excom. 
aaauicated those who went to turnaments. 

It is to the exercise of turnaments that we owe the first use 
of armories, of which the name Blazonry, the form of the 
escutcheons, the colours, principal figures, mantllngs, labels, 
supporters, &c. are undeniable truths. In Oermany it was an- 
ciently a custom to hold a solemn tumament every three years, 
to serve as a proof of nobility ; for the gentleman, who had 
assisted at two, was sufflcienlly blazoned and published ; i. e. 
he was acknowledged noble, and bore two trumpets by way of 
erest on his tumament casque. Those who had not been in any 
tamaments had no arms, though they were gentlemen. 

Cyclopoiditu 
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When he had rested him'awfaUe, 

In play, and game, and sport, 
He said he wonld goe prove hnnsette 

In some adventroiis sorte* 

He armed rode in forrest "wide. 

And mett a damsel faire, 
"Who told him of adventm^s great^ 

Whereto he gave good eare* 

Soch wold I find, qnotfa Lancelott j 

For that cause came 1 hither. 
Thou seemst, qnoth shee, a knight fhll good. 

And I will bring thee thither 

Whereas a mightye knight doth dwells 

That no we is of great ihme ; 
Therefore tell me what wight (1) thott art, 

And what may be thy name* 



(1) Fenon. 
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" My nune is Lancelot da Lake." 
Qnoth she, it likes me than; 

Here deciles a kni^t> who never was 
Yet macht with any man ; 

Who has in prison threescore knights, 
And fonr, that he did wound : 

Knights of King Arthur's court they be, 
And of his Table Round. 

She brought him to a riyers side. 

And also to a tree, 
Wheron a copper bason hung, 

And many shields to see. 

He struck soe hard, the bason broke, 
And Tarquin soon he spyed ; 

Who drove a horse before him &st, 
Whereon a knight lay tyed. 

Shr knij^t, then sayd Sir Lanceldt, 
Bring me that horse-load hither, 

And lay hun downe, and let him rest ; 
We'll tiy oar force together. 
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For, as I andersnuid, thoa faast^ 

Soe far as tiioa art able. 
Done great dtoBphe^ and shame vnto 

The knights of the Round Table. 

If thou be of the Table Round, 

Quoth Tarqum, spcedilye, 
Both thee, and all thy fellowship, 

V 

I utterlye defye. 

Thatfs over much, quoth Lancelot; 

Defend thee by and by. 
Tbey sett their speares unto theur steeds. 

And each att other flye. 

They coucht tiiehr speares, (their horses ran 

As though there had been thunder,) 
And strucke them ea<h amidst their shields. 

Wherewith they broke in sunder. 

Their horses backes brake under them, 

The knights were both astound ; 
To avoyd their horses they made haste. 

And light upon the ground. 
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The; taiok« them to iheriiiidili fUl teC* 
Their fwonia they dreve <mt IhcB , 

Widi micfatje strokes Boat eigiiilji 
Eadie at tfae other 



They woonried were, and tued 6ifl MR, 

For breath they both dU stand; 
And leanini^ oo their fwords awfailey 
^9iioth Tarqoiii, "^ Hold thy haad^ 

And tefl to me nhat I shall aske." 

Say on, quoth Lancelot, tho. 
'^ Hioo art,** (pioth Tanpua, '^ the bcit Ug^ 

That ever I Sd know; 

'^ And, like a kng^ tiat I did hite, 

Soe that tfioa be not bee, 
I win defirer aO the rest. 

And eke accord with thee.* 

That m well sayd, qooth Lnoekity 

But fifh it mmt be soe; 
What knigfat if dnt tiboo faatest tfan? 

I pnqr thee to me dbow. 
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** His name is Lancelot da Lake, 

He slew my brother deere ; 
Him I suspect of all the rest — 

I would I had him here.* 

Thy wish tboa hast, bat yet nnknowne ; 

I am Lancelot da Lake ; 
Now knight of Artfanrs Table Roood; 

King Hands son of Scfanwake; 

And I desire thee do thy wont. 

Ho, ho, quoth Tanjoin, tiio ; 
One of i|s two shaD end oar fires 

Before that we doe goe. 

If tboa be Lancelot da Lake, 

Then welcome shalt thon bee; 
Wberfore see thoa thyself defend. 

For now defye I thee. 

They bockled then together so, 

like onto wild boars rnshmg. 
And with their swords and shields Hxey ran^ 

At one another slisluog. 
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The ground besprinkled was with blood; 

TVu'qiiin began to yield ; 
For he gave back for wearinease. 

And lowe did beare his shield. 

This soone Sir Lancelot espyde. 

He leapt npon liim then ; 
He pnll'd him do¥me npon his knee. 

And, rushing off his helm, 

Forthwidi he strucke his neck into ; 

And when he had soe done, 
From prison, threescore knights and four, 

Delivered everye one. 



MARRIAGE OF SIR GAWAINE. 



PAST VBS nftfT* 



JviNG Arthar lives ia meny Carleile^ 

And seemely U to see; 
And there with him Qneene GueneTer, 

That bride so bright of blee (1). 

And there with him Qoeene GneoeTer, 
That bride so bright in bowre ; 

And all his barons about him stoode^ 
That were both stiffe and stowre (2). 



(1) Ck>mplexion. 
(«) Strong, rMituKtk 

F 
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The kiug a royale Christinasse kept. 
With mirth and princelye cheare ; 

To Lim repaired many a kaight, 
That came both farre and neare. 

And when they were to dinner sette^ 
And cups went freely round, 

Before diem came a faire damaelle. 
And knelt upon the ground. 

A boone, a boone, O Kingc Arthure, 

I beg a boone of thee ; 
Avenge me of a carlish (1) knight. 

Who hath tane my love from mee. 

In Teamc-Wadling(2) his castle stands, 

All on a hill soe hye ; 
And proudlye rise the battlements, 

And gaye the streamers flye. 



(1) Churlish. 

(S) This is the name of a place in Cumberland, where the re* 
mains of an ancient castle are slill to be seen. Tearne^ in the 
dialect of that country, signifies a small lake. 
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Noe gentle knighte, nor ladye faire. 

May pass that castle-walle. 
Bat from that foule discurteons knight 

Mishappe will them befalle. 

Hee's twice the size of common men, 

Wr limbs and sinewes stronge, 
And on his backe he bears a clubbe. 

That is both thicke and longe. 

This grimme bardne 'twas our harde happe, 

Bnt yester mome to see. 
When to his bowre he bore my love. 

And thereby grieved me. 

And when I told faim, King Arthure, 

As little shold him spare ; 
Go tell, sayd hee, that boasting kinge 

To meet me if he dare. 

Up then started King Arthure, 

And swarc by hille and dale. 
He ne*er wolde quit that grimme bardne 

Till he had made him qoail. 

f2 
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Ooe fetch my iword, Excaiibar, 

Goe saddle mee my steede ; 
Now, by my fiiye(l), that grimme barone 

Shall roe this ruthfuUe deede. 

And when he came to Tearae-Wadliugey 

Beneathe the castle-walle; 
<< Come forth, come forth, thoa proode liaroiwy 

Or yielde thyselfe my thraUe(2).'* 

On magicke gromid that castle atoode^ 

And fenced with many a spelle ; 
Noe Talient knighte could tread thereon^ 

But stiaite his courage feile. 

Forth then ru^'d that carlish knij^t, 

King Arthor JTelt the charme ; 
His sturdy sinewes lost their strengthe, 

Downe sonke his feeble arme. 

' ' ■ ' ■• ■■'"■■■ '■ " ' " ' ^ 

Cl) Faith. 
(«) CapUve. 
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Now yielde thee, yield tbee, King Artiiure, 

Now yield thee unto mee ; 
Or fight with mee, or lose thy lande, 

Noe better termee om^ bee. 

Unlesse thea swear npoe tlie rood (1), 

And promiae en thy iaye, 
Here to retume to Teame-Wac^g, 

Upon the new-yeare^s^aye; 

And bring me worde what thing it }«, 

All women mevi desipe .* 
This is thy nnsome^ Arthur, he stye, 

Be have noe other byre. 

King Arthur then helde np' hi9 hande^ 

And sware upon his faye ; 
llien took hi»leave of the grianie bordoe^ 

And fittt bee rode awaye. 



(1) Cross; cr«cifiz. 
VS 
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And he rode east, and he rode Mrest> 

And did of all inqoyrc, 
What thmg it is all women crave^ 

And what they most desyre. 

Some told him riches, pompe, or state, 
Sonie^ raymcnt fine and brigbte ; . 

Some told him mirthe, some flatterye, 
And some, a comely luiighte, - 

In letteres all King Arthur wrote> 
And seald them with his rioge ; 

But still his minde was helde in doul^ey 
Each tolde a difierent thinge, 

• 

As mthfulle he rode over amoor^ ' 

He saw a ladye sette 
Betwene an oak and a grecne hoUey^y 

All clad in red(l) scarlette. ,\^. 



I t 




Her nose was crookt, and turnd outwdrdei 

Her chin stoode all awrye ; 
And where as sholde have been her motithe, 

Lo ! there was set her eye ; 

— ■' ■ ■■' 

(1) So the QTiftuxal. 



. /: 
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Herhaires, like serpents, diingaboate 
Her cheeks of deadlye hewe : 

A worse formd ladye, than she was, 
No man mote ever Tiewe. 

To hail the king in seemelye sorte. 

This ladye was fiiUe faine -, 
Bat King Arthiire all sore amaz'd, 

No annswere ma4e agayne. 

What wight art thou, the ladye sayd> 
That wilt not speak to mee? 

Sir, I may chance to ease thy paine, 
Thonj^ I bee fonle to see* 

If thon wilt ease my paine, he sayd. 

And help me in my neede ; 
Ask what thon wilt, thon grimme lady^, 

And it shall bee thy meede (1). 



(1) Reward. 
V4 
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O fweare mee this upou tiM soode, 

Aod promise on thy hy. 
And here the tecrette I will telle. 

That shall thy ransoMe paye. 

King Arthur promis'd on his ikye. 

And sware upon the roode ; 
The secrette then the ladye tolde, 

As lightlye well she con'de. 

Now this shaU be my paye, Sir King, 
And this my guerdon (1) bee, 

That some yoag, £iir, and cMirt^e knighlty 
Thou bringe to manya mee. 

F&st then pricked (S) Kiiu; Arlktee^ 
Ore hille, and dal^ mad dowat ; 

And soooe ha fvuA the bannV boiirt^ 
And soone tht grinuHe bavine* 



(1) Reward. 
(£) Sparred. 
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He liare his clubb npes 1^ backe, 

He stoode both stifle and stFmige ; 
And ^en hee had the letten rea^, 

Aawaye the letters fimge. 

Now yielde thee, Aftbnr, and thy hndet, 

All forfeit unto mee ; 
For this it net Hxy poye, Sir King*, 

Nor may thy ransome bee. 

Yet hold thy hande, fhon proud Barone, 

I praye thee holde thy hande ; 
And give me leave to speake once moe, 

La reskewe of my lande. 

This mom, as I came over a moor, 

I saw a ladye sette 
Between an oak and a greene holleye, 

All dad in red scarlette. 

Shee aay^By'aXttDomen wiU June their teiH, 

This k their diief desyre ; 
Now yidd*, a» thon art a barone true, 

That I haye payd mme hyre. 

V 5 
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An earlye vengeance light on ber!' 

The carlish barone sayd; 
She was my sister tolde the this^ 

And she's a mishapen jade. 

' But here I will make mine aTowe, 
To do her as ill a tume ; 
For an ever I may that ibule thief gett^ 
In drfyre I will her borne. 



PART THE SECONDE. 



Homewarde pricked King Arthure, 

And a wearye man was hee ; 
And soone hee met Queene Oaenevery 

That bride so bright of blee. 

What newes, what newes ! tfaon noble king^ 
Howe, Arthur, hast tfaoo sped ? 

Where hast thoo hong the carlish Knig^te P 
And where bestow'd his held? 
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Tbe cariish Knight is safe for me, 
And free fro' mortal harme : 

On magicke grotmd his castle stands. 
And fenced with many a cfaarme. 

To bowe to him I was ftdle faine. 
And yielde mee to his hand ; 

And bat for a lothlye ladye there, 
I sholde have lost my land* 

And now tins fills my heart with woe, 

And sorrowe of my lift ; 
I swore a yonng and conrtlye knight 

Shold marrye her to his wife. 

Then bcapake him Sir Oawaine, 
That was ever a gentle kn^te ; 

That lothlye lady I will wed. 
Therefore be m«rrye and fif^te. 

Now naye, now nay^ good Sir Qawiine^ 

My sister's sonne ye bee ; 

This lothlye ladye*s all too grunai?. 

And an too foido for yee« 

V 6 
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Her nose is crookt «ii4 turwl wtwif 4^ 

Her chin is all awry^; 
A worse fona'd Luijra tea alt »f 
Was never seen mik egpci. 

What though her cUaalaBdattitraijrey ' 

And she be fotile tor sae^ 
I'll marry her, wgk^t^fm «lqr Mk»> 

And I'll thy ransoma hat. 

Now thankea^ otiw tlianktsy gptASk ettmUm^ 

And a blessing thee baMe t 
To-morrow wte^ btTt kaiglitt aMlsqaktBy. 

And wee'U go fetd^lht hiide» 



And wee*U have hawkt : 

To cover our iaiial } 
And weall awaye to tibagrtts IbrJM^ 

As we a hnntiag ^aeiii; 

Sir Lancelt% tta fknfkmhM^ 
They rode with them tta* i^fym^ 

And fbremoBte rftt a gt m y iaj P i^ 
There rode tht ntenw ilHiytw 
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Soe did Sip BMikrluMl Sir Botty 

And eke Sir Gamtte kMi»; 
Sir Tristram too» tfaftt g«iitl» UifjkM, 

To the forest fresbe Md grteoe. 

And ¥fhai diijf cone to tike gveeoe ftndity 

Beneadie a faire holle^p tvMy 
There satt that ladye in retl 8eari4fte> 

That mueemelye wwto see. 

Sir Kay MMde that inefye's ftee^ 
And looked ■pM»herswe6re(l); 

w Doever kubcs Kn a x uK^ry nte siiyei^ 
Of his iuss he stands is ftare. 

Sir Kqr beheld tfaiMl Mye agaim^ 

And looked npoti her snoat; 
"Whoever kissea #mM: JM^pe he sagpes) 

Of his kiflse he standl»h»doedlL 



a> 
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AMlaflber 



Sir Gftwaine ksirtA Asl l^^T^ ^''^^'^'^ 



not 



J m ibj bride, BUDftflVBc dieape Ibidcv 

Tfaat was so Mklft, aad wm i 
Upoo Ike wild moOT to gwu 



Now, 

And make tihy choice wift cwe^ 
Wbedier atlMMe, or eke 

ShaD I be fi>ole oridK? 



^ To hare tbee Ibale sdD in my booB^ 

Where I thee erer see ! 
rd radier hare thee, ladye dearey 

Be fenle in con^uuiie.* 

'^ ■■ ■ ' I In M l 

(1) Roddy chcchc 
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^ Whayk! vlieagay kdyes goe wilk tbeir laidii 

To drinke the ale and winei 
Alas! tbcn prast I hide myself ! 

I most not goe wkh miiM^ 

My iaure ladye. Sir Gawayne 8ayd> 

I yeild me to thy shiUe ; 
Because thoa art mme owne ladyey 

Thou MhitU have ail % wiU." 

Now hkned bee thoii^ sweete Gwmatn^ 

And tiie da^ thai I thee see; 
For a» th e n see at me at thi» twae^ 

Soe shall I ey^ bea« 

My &ther wna an atNk ]uiiifKt» 

And yet it chfHKed aee» 
He toeke to tiilh a fiUse lady^y 

Whiche brought wee to thw woei 

She witdi'd me, being a faire yonge maid> 

In the green forest to dwelle ; 
And tiiere to abyde in to^e shapey 

Most like a fiend in helle. 
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Mkbt moors and moisesy woods and wiidi^ 

To lead a lonesome life ; 
Tin some yongCy faire, and conrtlye kn^fbC^ 

Would marry mee to his wife. 

Nor fully to gaine mine owne trewe ^pe^ 

Such was her devilish skille, 
IJnUll he wolde yield to be mfd by mee^ 

And let me haye my will. 

She witoh*d my brother to a earlbh boore, 
And made him ttUft and itronge ; 

And built him a bowre on magicke grouidc^ 
To live by rapine and wronge. 

But nowe the spelle It broken throu^ke^ 
And wronge is tnm'd to righte ; 

Henceforth I shall bee a flure lady^, 
And hee be a gentle knighte. 



The ramrriage of Sir Omwalne U chiefly talten from mn eld 
ballad, believed to be aaore aaoieni than the time of Chaacer. 



KING RYENCFS CHALLENGE. 



THIS song IB more modern than many ^ tboie whicli 
follow it) but is placed here for the sake of the subject It 
was sung before Queen Elisabeth at the grand entertain- 
ment At Kenelworth«Castle> in 1575> and was probably 
composed for that occasion. In a letter^ describing tiMM 
festivities, it is thus mentioned : — <* A minstrel came forth 
*< with a soUem song, w aiian tcd ibr story out of K. Arthur's 
^ Acts, whereof I gat a copy, and is this; 

<< As it fell OQt on a Penteeost-day» &c.* 

The stoiy in Morte Arthur, whence it is taken, runs as 
fbUows.^— ** Game a messenger hastely from King Ryence 
'< of North-Wales, saying, that Ring Ryence had dis- 
** eomfited and overcoraen eleaven kings, and everiche of 
« them did him homage^ and that was this : they gave him 
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lu Ene BYE^crs chaixesigs. 




AS it fefl out OD a VeatteMtdxj, 

Kiag Artbm «t OmiIH h&pft hit c— ft(4X 
With Uf fiure Qneene dame Generer the royall; 



(1) Embroidered. (£) Bom. (3) Lose. 
10 XlBf AiUhii iMft Idt fMHul teble at dkwtm pUcm, bat 
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And many boM barons sitting in hafl, 

Willi ladies attired in purple and pall ; 
And heranlts in lieiK'ke8(l)y hooting on bigb, 
€ryed, laiigene, hugesse^ Qieratiers tri8*hardie(t) f 

A doughty dwarfe, to the uppennoit dea8(3)9 
Right pertlye gan pricke, kneeUng on knee^ 

With steaven(4) fulle stoute amidst all the preas(5)9 
Sayd, nowe Sir King Arthur, God save thee and tee f 
Sir Ryence of North-gales, greetetfa well thee^ 

And bids thee thy beard anon to him send. 

Or else from thy jaws he will it off rend. 



especially ftt Carlion, Winchester, and Camalet, in Somerset- 
shire. This Camalet, sometime a famous town, or oasUe^ is 
situate on a very high tor or hill. 

Stout* 



(1) Heralds coats. («) The heralds relooaded these words 
as oft as they received the bounty of the knights. 

See Memoires de la CTietaUrie, 

The expression is still used in the form of Installing Knights 
of the Garter. (^) The high table in a hall, fi-om Tr. Pais a 
eanopy. (4) Voice. (9) Press. 
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118 KING RVENCE'S CHALLENGE. 

For bif robe of state is a rich scarlet nantley 

With elereo kiap beards bordered (1) about: 
And tbere is room lefte yet in a kaotle (2) 

For tfaiiie to stande to make the twelfth out; 
This most be done, be thoa never so stout ; 
This ronst be done, I tell thee no ^ble, 
Mangre the teethe of all thy round table. 

When tills mortal message from his monthe past. 
Great was the noyse, botlie in hall and in bower ; 

The king fum'd, the qncene screecht, ladies w^ sp^^ 
Princes ptiiTd, barons bhister*d, lords began to lower, 
Knights storm'd, sqnires startled like steeds in a stower (5); 

Pages and yeomen, yelPd out in the halK 

Then in came Sir Kay, the kmgs seneschall. 

Silence, my soveraignes, quoth this courteous knight, 
And in that stound(4) tlie stowre began still ; 

Then the dwarfe's dinner full deerely (5) was dight(6), 
Of wine and wassel (7) he bad his wille, 
And when he had eaten and drunken his fill. 

An hundred pieces of fine coyned gold 

Were given this dwarfc for his message bold. 



(1) Perhaps broidertd; so pariled signifies. (£) Corner. 
(») Distnrbauce, fight. (4) Moment. (5) Richly. (6) Decked. 
(7) Drinking, good cheer. 
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KING RYENCE'S CHALLENGE. 119 

lot say to Sir Ryence, thou dwarf, quoth the king. 
That for bis bold message I do him defye ; 

Vnd sbortlye with basins and pans will him ring 
Out of Nortb-gales ; where he and I 
With swordsy and not rasocs, quicUye shall trye 

(blether he, or King Artiiur, will prove the best harbor^ 

Ind therewith he shook his good sword Excal^bor. 



*f . -■• 
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KING ARTHUR'S DEATH. . 

THE subject of this ballad is evidently taVcinfeffm the 
old romance of Morte Arthur^ bat with some variations, 
especially in the concluding stanzas, in yhJc^.thj 49llK)r 
seems rather to follow the traditions of th^^i^^JJTelsh 
bards, vdio " believed that King Arthur was npt deMJ^tet 
^ conveied awaie by the fairies into some idcflMUiA.|dace, 
'* ndiere he should remaine for a time, and then retom 
*^ againe, and reign in as great authority aa ef€L** >Hain- 
shed, B. 5. c. 1^ ; or, as it is expressed in an eldChfofticIe, 
printed at Antwerp, 1493, by Ger. de Leew s ^ fftt 
** Beretons supposen that he £K. Arthur] shall coma' yet, 
** and conquere all Bretaigne, for certes this Is the pro- 
« phicye of Merlyn. He sayd that his deth ahaM.be 
*^ doubteous, and sayd soth, for mm thereof ye liave 
^< doubte, and shullen for evermore ; for mm w^t likt 
<< whether that he lyveth or is dede^** 



KING ARTHURS DEATH. m 

ON Trinitye-Moudaye ia tbe mome, 
Tfm sore battayle was doom'd to bee -, 

Where maiiye a koighte cry'd, w«U aw«ye ! 
Afaicke it was tb£ more pittie. 

Era Ibe first crowin^e of the cocke, 

When as tbe kin^ io bed laye. 
He thoagbte Sir Gawaine to him came. 

And then» to bim these wordes did «iye: 

Now as yon are mme unkle deare^ 

And as yoo prize yoor life, this daye, 
meet not with your foe in fighte, 

Put off tbe battyle, if yce maye. 

For Sir Lancelot is nowe in France, 
And with him manye an bardye imighte^ 

Who will within this month be bad^e. 
And will assist yee in the fighte. 

The kinge then call'd his nobles ally 

Before tbe breakinge of tiie di^e. 
And tolde them howe Sir Gawaine came. 

And there to him these worde* did saye* 



in KINO ARTHURS DEAUK; 

His nobles all this cotmsayle gave, 
Tliat earlye in the mornioge, hee 

Shold fiend awaye an heranld at anttes; 
To ask a parley fkire and fi«e. 



,/ 



Then twelve good knights King Artlin^ tlhofle, ' ' 
The best of all that -with him were, ■ ' ' 

To parley with the foe ha field, 
And make Mrith them i^reement fiAtt. 

The king he charged all his hoste, 

In readihesse Aere for to bee ; 
But noe man shold noc weapon stnif e, 

Unlesse a sworde dr^wne they shold see. ' 

And Mordrcd on the other parte, 
Twelve ^f bis knights did likewise brings, 

The beste of all his companye, 
To holde the parley with the kinge. 

Sir Mordred alsoe charged his hoste, 

In readiness there for to bee ; 
But noe man sholde no weapon sturre, 

But if a sworde drawne they sholde see. 
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l^KG ARTHUR'S DEATH. ISS 

For he durst not his ankle trcut; 

Nor he his aephewe soihe to tell : 
Abcke ! it was a woefoUe case 

As ere>m Chriitentye befelle^ 

Bat .when they were tpgether mcite> 
And both to fiiire accordance brooghtei 

And a month's league betweene them sette. 
Before tlie battayle aholde beTonghte* 

An adder crept forth of a bushe, 

Stunge one of the king's knights on the knee ; 
Alacke! it.was a woefolle chance 

As ever was in Christentie. 

When the knight found him wounded sore» 
And sawe the wild-worme hangiage there. 

His sworde he from his scabbarde drewe, 
A piteous case: as ye shall faeare. 

For when the two hoets sawe the sword^ 

They joyned battayle iostantlye ; 
Till of soe many noble knights, 

One one side there were left^t three. 

G e 



For all were slaym^hiitdMit jMfV i, ... ,, i; 

And bat fionefMr* tlMit te^MMgni^ .. ^ 
Ay mee! itwasaMMd|y«Mil^ ... . ^ 

AserewasfoufhteMtf^MMi^^Mt. }. » 

Upon King Arthnr'A^Mwciiartj^ . t . ., 
Onlye inmselfe ctci^Md Ifaeit^ ... . > > 

And Iiikyn DokeAf OAiiBteff.frefi^ 
AndtbakipigKlMillHr.BeievBrt* ... , , 

And when the king MieidiiiS knigililQi , ., 

All dead and tcattered 4)11 the moUiU , .' 

The tears fast tiadJed doime hii ftoa^ 

Thatmaulye&ceiafigfateaMbcMe^ . . 

Nowe xiait yea aU, tirave koightei, h/t ia|rii» 
Soe tnia and £tttihfid to yoiur traat : 

And must y«e tiie% yee valiant iiaariBy 
Belefte toaMMUeriato4nt4! .\ 

Most loyal haf€ yee been ta mea, 
Most true and iytfafid onto deatiia ; 

And oh! to rayse yee w^ againe. 
How A«alya>#Mad I yitid ay breathe. 




MM* Ai^nnnrf ttE/^nrtk nu 

But see^ the trayt9ff*» y%M aNtv^ 

Lo where lk«itiiltis MitiigttiK AKu9f 
Nowe bitterlye ke 8hallakf»(l), 

And Tengtanee Ml nfMnnhbhead. 

stay, ray liege, then sayd the IShk^f 

ttaye for lovrttMl eharkid ; 
Remember wh*l Ibe^ tMes 8]^«^ 

^ Nor meeteyour h^f il il msiy hee. 

Oy staye mee not, 4mii wertliye wighl^ 
This debC my royal kMghteticpwe; 
Betide me M, hetide me death, 

1 will ayenge them of their he. 

Tlien straite he grasped his tmotye spear. 

And on his home then iMwitedf hee; 
As his butler hoipe him to his 

His bowels gaqhed to his knee; 



(l> SuMtr, pojy lor. 
O 3 
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Xf6 RING ARTHURS D£ATB» 

Aktt! tl«eii sayd the BoUe luag^ 
TiAt I shoold life tlM sght to tee ! 

To hce tkn good koiglit bete be sTaine^ 
All for his late in belpiog mec. 

Tie pot his tpear into his rcftte. 
And to Sir Mordred loud gan Ci^e^ 

Nowe sette tbytelfe upon ^y goarde, 
Fer, traitor, nowe tby death it nye. 

Sir Mordred lifted op his sworde, 
And fierce to meet the king ran bee ; 

The king his speare he throu^ him thriiit^ 
A fathom thorow his bodie. 

When Mordred felt the stroke of deatli. 
And found that he was wounded soe^ 

He thruste himselfe upon the speare> 
And strncke the king a deadlye blowe^ 

Then grimmlye dyed Sir Mordered, 

Preicntlye npon that tree ; 
And bloody streames ranne from the kinge, 

Ere to the Doke returned hee. 



KING ARTHUR'S PEATH. 127 

Sir Lnkyn then he thus bcspake. 

Sir Ktiight^^ thoq hast becnc faithfulle ti^df, 
Now take my sworcle Excalibar,. 

That hangs so frcelye by my syde» 

O take my sworde Excalibar,. 

And there into the river throwe : 
For here, hencefortii, benethe this trec^ 

All nse of yreapons I fpregoe. 

And fare thee well, thon trustye sword, 

A better ne*er had valiant knighte ; 
With thee foil ofte, and roanye a daye, 

Have I withstood my foe in fighte» 

With this good fanchion in my hande, 

Oft have I xeapt the bloody feilde ; 
But nowe tlie fatalle hour is come 

That never mojpe I may thee weeMe* 

The Duke then to the river went, 
And there his owne sword in threwe he ; 

But hee kept backe Excalibar, 
He kept it backe hi privitee. 

G 4 
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Fat aB of CairfK(l) waf Ae Uadi^ 
ilai 3« *e lAe af pricMi sMae; 

Matt satb a tmwd avsye be fltovaer 



Tfaen backe he canevslD fc l^C^y 

Who layd, ffir LriijB, what fid y«e see?' 

Nothiaf, my liege, lave that Oe iriM^ - • . >* 
Blewe fl^er tiie waten five Milftcit 

O goe agaiae, 6Ma nyil Ae kiage, 

O good Sir LakjD, goe agaiae; 
Into the rifcr tfarowe my cwoH^ "^ 

Nor keep me fiugeiiiig kere ia priMe. 

The Dnke ften to tiie river weat. 
And the king's scabberd ia tlvawa ft0ft; 

But he kept backe Excalibary ' ' 

And Iiid it ni wi ciaeU ie a tree. 



(1) Colof 00 •ttd* 




Then backe be cam* t» teil tile lingt^ 
Who sayd, Sir Jjokymy wwe ye Mg^ilt^ 

Nothinge, nqr liege, save that the wkrfi» 
Nowe wkh Hm aa gt y e wnten fea^te. 

O Lakyn, LiikjP> iay4 Ibe hinge. 
Twice hast theo dealt deeeytfaOjre ; 

Alacke ! w het any wee eetr tnMte, 
"Wbai Hcb » kaigbte Mt fUie eaa bte ? 



Saye, woalAt Hum have Ay a M at et cNmL 
AH for a award, that wii» thine eye? 

Now goe agahM, and throwe it iny 
Or here te one «f ae shall 4j^ 

The I>iike all 'sham'd with this rebuke, 
No answer made onto the kinge ; 

But to the river tooke the sworde, 
And threwe it ihr as he cold flinge. 

A hande and arme did roeete the sworde, 

And flourish'd three times in the air, 

Then sunke benethe the renninge streme, 

And ef the Dnke was seen nae mair. 
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ISO KING ARTHURS DEATH. 

AH sore astonished stood the Duke, 
He stood as still as still mote Uee ; 

Then hastend backe to tell the kinge^ 
But he was gone from benethe the tree« 

Unto what place he colde not telle^ 

For never after he did fahn spye ; 
But hee saw a barge goe from the lande, 

And he heftrd ladyes (1) howle aad.<;iye4 .-^ t/" 

And whether the kinge were there or jRAtji 
He never knewe, nor ever colde ; ■ 

For from tliat sad and direfulle daye> 
He never more was seene on mouldew j:. 



(1) Ladies was the word onr old English writers used for 
nymphs. 



HARDYKNUTE. 

A SCOTTISH FRAGMENT. 



IStATELY stept he east the way, 

And stately stept he west, 
Full seventy yean he nowe had sene^ 

With skei-s seren years of reste ; 
He lived when Britons breach of faith 

Wronght Scotland meikle wae (1) ; 
And ay his sword told to their cost, 

He was tlieir deidly iae (2). 

High on a hill his castle stude. 
With halls and toaris a-hicht(3); 

And goodly chambers iaire to see, 
Where he lodgk many a knight :- 



0) QxnX troahle, grief: (8) Foe. (3) On high* 
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IH HARDYKNUTE. 

His dame so peeiiesse ouce jmd fair, 

For chast and bewtie deimt(l), 
Nae marrow (12) had in all the land. 

Save Elenor the Qoene. 

Full thirteen sonncs to him she bare, 

All men of valour stont; 
lu bluidy fight with sword in hand 

Nuie lost their lives bot (S) donbt ; 
Four yet remain, long may th^ live . 

To stand by liege and land ; 
Hie was their fame, liie was th^ic might. 

And hie yn» their command. 

Great love they bare to Fair^ (air^ 

Their sister soft and dear $ 
Her girdle shawd her midle gimp (4), 

Aud gowden glist her hair : 
Wiiat waefore wae her bewtie bred? 

Waefore to young and old ; 
Waefore I trow to kytfa aadkym(S)f 

As story ever told. 

Ill 
(1) Esteemed. (2) Equal. (S) Certainly, andoabtedly* 
(4) Veai, flender. (5) Aeqvaintaaet and kfndr«4. 



HARDYKNXJTE. IM 



The King of None(i) io snmmer tyde, 

Pufil up with power and might. 
Landed in fair Scothind the yie, 

With many a hardy knight. 
The tydings to onr good Scots king 

Came as he sat at dyne. 
With noble chiefs in brave aray, 

Driukiag tlie bhiid-rcd trine. 

^ To horse, to hone, my royal liege, 

Your foes stand on the strand ; 
Full twenty thousand gliHeriog spears 

The King of Norse commands.'' 
Bring me my steed Mage dapple gray, 

Our good king rose and eryd, 
A trustyer beast in all the land, 

A Scots king never seyd (t). 

Go, little page, tell Hardykaot*, 

That lives on hill so hie, 
To draw bis sword, the dread of Ibet, 

And haste and follow me. 



(S) Korwiiy* (*) Uw, 



|S4 HARDYXNUTE. 

Tbe IttOe page flew iwift at dart 

FIoDg by his master's arm : 
** Cam down, cum dowD, Lord Hardyinatey 

And rid your king from bann." 

Then redd, redd grew his dark-browa cheeks^ 

So did his dark-brown brow. 
His looks grew kene, as tliey were wont 

In dangers great to do. 
He has tane a horn as grene as gfaH>» 

And gien five sowids so shrill, 
That trees in green wood shook thercatt^ 

So loud rang ilka(l) hilL 

His sons in manly sport and glee. 

Had past that summer's mom. 
When low down in a grassy dale 

They heard their father's horn : 
That horn, quoth tbey^ neir sonnds in peace^ 

We have other sport to byde. 
And soon they hied them up the hill, 

And soon were at his^de* 



■»■**■•■ 



0) JLYtrj biU. 
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HAKDYKNtJTE. tU 

" Late, late the yeifer e'en I weinde(l) ia peftct. 

To end my lengthened life. 
My age migUt well excuse my ann^ 

Frae manly feats of stryie. 
Bnt now that Norse does proudly boast 

Fair Scotland to intbralJ, 
Its ne'er be sayd of Hardyknnte 

He feard to fight or fall. 

Robin of Rotlisay^ bend thy bow^ 

Thy aiTOwes shoot so leil (2\ 
That mony a comely conatenance 

Tliey have tumd to deadly pale. 
Broad Thomas take ye but your lance, 

Ye need nae weapons mair; 
If ye fight we it as ye did once 

Cramst Westmorlands fierce heir. 

And Malcolm, light of foot as stag. 

That runs in forest wyld, 
Get me my thousand three of men, 

Well bred to sword and scbield ; 

T"" ■« r " ' '" " ' ' ' ■ ■ ■■- ■■ 



(1) Thought. (S) Tme* 



i36 HABDYKNUTE. 

Briog me my hone and hftrniiiiie, . 

My blade of mettal clear ; 
If foes kend (1) hat the hand it hart. 

They suce had fled for fear. 

Farewel, my dame, sae pecrlcsi ga^y 

(And tuke her hy the band), 
Fairer to me in age you seem 

Than maids for bewtie fam*d : 
My yomigest sob ahall here rtamSm, 

To goard these stately towers, 
And shot the silver holt that keepa 

Sae &st your painted bowers (S).** 

And first she wet her camdy ^Mksy 

And then her bodice grene, 
Her silken cords of twirtle twist (S), 

Well plett(4) with silver shene(5): 
And apron set with many a dicey 

Of needle- wark so rai% 
Wove by nae hand, ai ye may guciiy 

Save that of FMriy fiUr. 



(1) Knew. (t) Chambere. (3> TUorooghly twisted. 

(4) Flatted. (9) Shivinf Mlver. 




HARDYENt7T£. iSfT 

And li6 hss ricMen owre now nd fliMt^ 

Owre hills and moBj a glen, 
When he came to a wounded knM;bt, 

Making a heavy moan. 
^ Here mann I lye, here maim I dye. 

By treacheries ^se guiles ; 
Witless I was that e'er gave faith 

To wickad wonam smyles." 

^ Sir kn^hty ir yc werift hi ny vifftttf 

To lean on silken seat. 
My kiydis kindly care youd prove, 

Who n'er kend deadly hate : 
Herself wold watch ye all the day, 

Her maids a*dead of night ; 
And Fairly fair yonr heart wold chear, 

As she stands in your sight. 

'< Arise, young knight, and mount yonr steed, 

Fall lownsj^l) the shining day ; 
Chose from my mcnzie (*2) whom ye please, 

To lead ye on the way." 

(I) Biases. (O ftetinat. 



13g HARDYKNUTE, 

With smylest look and visage ^an^ 

The wounded knight replied, - n 

" Kind chieftaiD your intent pursue^ 
For here I maun abyde. 

To me no after day nor night 

Can e*er be fivr«et oi* iUir, 
But soon beneathe some dr^Qg.tree^ 

Ck>ld death shall end my care.*" 
With him nae pleading augbt previily 

Brave Hardiknnte in to gain ^ * 

With fairest words^ and reason strong 

Strave courteouslie in vain«. ■ 

Syne (1) he is gone far *hind attoWFe<2V 

Lord Chattens land sae wyde^ 
That lord a worthy wight (3) was ay, .. 

When foes his courage seyd; 
Of Pictish race by mothers syde. 

When Picts mid Caledon ; 
Lord Chatten claim'd the princely waidf. 

When he savd Pictish crown. 



(1) Sine9« (S) Onjt oyer» <$) ;P«F89»^ 



HARDYKNUTE. 15» 

Now with hU fieroe «im1 8talw(»t(l) tnun^ 

He reacht a rysiag height. 
Where broad encampit oo the daie^ 

Norse Menzie la^; in sight. i 

** Yonder, my valient sons and fierce, 

Oor raging reverses) vraily 
On tibe uncotiqaerit Seottiih svmtd(S)f 

Totfy wHlitiftbtir&ta. V 

Make orifoiiMt Idm Ibat wvd • 

Our sonls upon the rood (4% 
Syne briefly show yonr veins ar fiUd 

With Caledonian biude." 
Then forth he drew his trusty glaive, 

While fboMBBda all around, 
Drawn frae their sheaths glaoft in the lun, 

And loud the bougiUs sound. 

To join his lung adowB the hili 

In haste his march he made. 
While playmg ptbroohs (5) mmslrdf meet^ 

Afore hun stately strada. 

(i)¥toat. (t) Robbers. (S) The grassy surface of the 

groiuid* C^Croti*^ (D EUghkuidwar taaM» 



M0 JSABBYKNUte. 

« Thrice vfi«»%^iatet •l»op</'«v^t^>; 

Thy nations shield aodfuy**; ■ ■•■-' '* ' •' 
Thy king no reiiOD has to feav^ - < -'^^ 

Whenthoaartbylwiyae.'* • ^ 

Then bows were bent ami dntti' wcm llwm^ 

Forthrm^iBcarMM>ftil«^ytt»;i M.<i/ ^^ 
The darts clove arrowtaas timy ■»!» ^' " i 

The arrows dart the tree. 
Long did they ii«e aid iglt M 4taMt^ ^> -^ 

With little 8kaitii(S) to IMI; 
But blndy, bindy fia» tkA field ' ' 

Or that long day was 



-■.•-.,- A 



The King of Scots 

The WW tlMt lonkt like play» 
Drew his broad sworda.aBd biake bis bemr^ i 

Since bows seemd but delay. 
QaoUinobltt RotbMgr, «< MiM ru kec|»» - . 

I wate (3) its bleld m •osre.'^ 
Hast np my wmtwf^mtmy eryd tin kii^ 

As he rade on before » » • 

a) Pillar oC WW. .. C^ Hafai^.»iiOhM& '- <a^vl kn«iH) 



The Klpg of {taw lie «n*|^ to iai, 

With hnn to m«Me Hie fiMcht(t>; 
Bat OD his tordbeai thm did iigtat 

A iliaip maoa»»(t)dm£L 
As lie his faand pat np to find 

The fw— d» mm aif w kmu, 
O waefiw dunce ! ihereptedlUttaBd, 

In midst i betw Fc ene his enc (3). 

** Reref^^Ttw^^y ciyd Kothinyi hitoy 

Yoar mail-c6«t tImM not byde^ 
The strength and abarpacss of my dart^" 

Then sent it tbroof^ his syde. 
Another arrow while he markd. 

It pernt his seek ia twa $ 
His hands then quitted the silver i«iai> 

HelowasaavHididflu 

** Sore bleeds niy ttega, soce, fOM ht¥mMV 

Again with might 1m drew. 
And gestara dreid, his sIdFdy hom^ 

Fast the broad arrow flew : 



(1) Mmmm tkr hotdc. 4g) tf nia d ky, uniB i ma at t . (l}Bysi. 



149 HARDTKNtrTE: 

Wae to the Jmight he ettled (1) at, 
Lament now Queue RIgrdd, 

Hie dames to vail yoar darlings faH| 
His youth and comely meid (S). 



** Take off, take oflf his costly josie (3)^ . ' 

(Of gold well was it twyad, > !>'' 

Knit like the fowler's net, thro' which 

His steelly harness ^ynd.) 
Take, Niine^ that giftrftMiii<V'a»l'bid 

Him 'veuge the blood it bears ; 
Say, if he face my bended bow, 

He siure nae weapon fean." 

Proud Norse with giant body taU» 

Braid shoulders and tams strong, 
Cryd, << Where is Hardiknnte sae fiund, 

And feard at Britains throne : 
The Britons tremble «t his^ name, 

I soon shall make. him wail. 
That e'er my syrord was made sac sharpy 

Sae saft his coat of mailh" 



•^>. ...» . ' 



. f- 



(1) . Aimed at? (2) Kood, . X3). Upper gaaaeut* 



ftARDYKN UTE. 145 

^tlOLt brag hU stoat heart could oa byde^ 

It lent him youthful might : 
*^ Vm Hardyknute ; this day, he cryd^ 

To Scottland's king I hedit (1) : 
To lay thee low> as horses hufe ; 

My word I mean to keep/' 
Syne with the first strakeeir he strake, 

He garrd(S) his body bleld. 

Norse ene liko gn^ goaehawke stared wyld, 

He sighd with shame and spyte ; 
'< Disgraced is now my far-famed arm. 

That lefl thee power to stryke." 
Then gave his head a blow sae fell. 

It made him <k>wn to stoup, 
As low as he to ladies usit 

In courtly gnyse to lout (3). 

Full soon he raisd his bent body, 

His bow he marvelld sair, 
Since blows till then on him but derrd (4) 

As touch of Fairly fair : 



(l^Prcitnised, engaged to lay thee low. (2) Made. (3) Bowed. 
<4) Bit. 
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None feriiet (1) too as auich as bfl^ 

To see his stately look^ 
Sae soon as eir he strake a Aie, 

Sae soon his Ijrfe be took. 

Where like a fire to hether set (2), 

Baald Thomas did advauce^ 
A sturdy iae with look enraged. 

Up towards him did prance : 
He spnrd bis steed throw thickest nuks. 

The hardy youth to quell. 
Who stood unmoved at his approach, 

His fiirie to repell. 

** That short brown shaft sae meanly tnm*4. 
Looks lyke poor ScoUands geer ; 

But dreadful seems the rusty point !** 
And loud he laughd in jeer : 

.".-'■. ■ . . ■ ,■ , f I.... 1 .rr.j 



(1) Wondered. (S) Heath, a lew shrab that grows apon the 
moon, dec. so laxuriantly as to choak the grass ; to prevent 
which the inhabitants set whole acres of it on fire, the ra^pidi^ 
of which gaye the poet this apt and noble simile. 
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** Aft Britons blood has dimd its sliiiie, 

This point cut short their yannt." 
Syne pierced the boasters bearded cheeky 

Nae tyme he took to taunt 

Short while he in his sadiil swang, 

His stirrup was no stay, 
Sae feeble hang bis unbent knee, 

Sure token he was fey (1) : 
Swith on the hardened clay he fell. 

Right far was heard the thied (2) ; 
But Thomas lookd not as he lay. 

All weltering in his blnde. 

With careless gesture mind unmovd. 

On rid he north the plain, 
tils seim in tlirong of fiercest stryfe. 

When winner ay the same : 
Nor yet his heart dame's dimpled cheek 

Could meise (3) safl love to bruik, 
Till vengeful Ann retumd his scorn. 

Then languid grew his loolu 

(1) i^tfestinated to death, or some misfortune; ■Muiek' a 
Atality. (t) Ifoise^f a fall. (3) Soften, 

H 
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In throws of death, with faded cbedc. 

All panting on tlie plain. 
The fainting corps of warrioon la^ 

Ne'er to arysc again ; 
Ne'er to return to native land, 

Nae mair with biythsom sounds. 
To boast the glories of the day. 

And shew their shining wounds. 

On Norways coast the wiclowit dsme 

May wash the rocks with tears. 
May long look owre the shipless seas 

Before hir mate appears. 
Cease, Emma, cease to hope in vain. 

Thy lord lietf in the clay ; 
The valiant Scotts nae revers(l) thde(8) 

To carry lyfe away. 

There on a piaui, where stands a cro% 

Set up for monoinent, 
Thousands fiill fierce that summers day 

Fiird keen wars black intent. 



(1) Robbers. (t) Sofftr. 



HAXVYKtmOL liT 

Let ScotB» vttle Sc^U, praise H»r4y]fi9^ 

Let Norse the vsuuo ay dread, 
Ay how be ibttgbty «ft U0W be 91^^^ 

Shall latest ages rcid. 

Loud and chill blew the wtidui(l) vrin^* 

Sair beat the Jieatvy ahower. 
Dark grew the night ere HardyluMte 

Drew near his stately tower : 
His tower that used witU torcUes blice, 

To shine so far at night* 
Seemd now as black as mourning weed, . 

Nae marvel sore he sigh'd. 

^ Tha'es nae light in my ladys bowir, 

Thcres nae light in my ball ; 
Nae blink shines round my Fairly fair. 

Nor watch stands on my wall. 
What bodes it? Robert, Thomas, say;" 

No answer fits tlieir dread ; 
*^ Stand back, my sons, Til be your guide," 

But by they past with speed. 

(1) Western. 
H 9 
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*^ As fiiftt I luiTe tped owre Scotbiids fbesy' 

There ceas'd his brag of war, 
Sore sbamd to mind ocbt bat his dame. 

And maiden Fairly fiur ; 
BhudL fear he felt, but what to fear 

He wist not yet with dread ; 
Sore shock his body, sore his limbty 

And all the wanior fled. 



KING JOHN 



AND 



THE ABBOT OF CANTERBVRY. 



As ancient story lie tell yon anon, 
Of a notable prince, that was called King John ; 
And he rnled England with maine and with mighty 
For he did great wrong, and maintain*d little right 

And He tell yon a story, a story so merry. 
Concerning the Abbot of Canterbdrye ; 
How for his house keeping and high renowne> 
They rodc'post for him to fair London townc. 

An hundred men, the King did heare say, 
The Abbot kept in his bouse every day ; 
And fifty gold chaynes, without any doubt, 
In velvet coatcs waited the Abbot about, 

H 3 
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How now, father Abbot, I hcare it of thee» 
Thou keepest a farrc better honse than mee ; 
And for thy house-keeping and high renowne, 
I feare thou work'st treason against my crowne. 

My liege, quo* the Abbot, I wonid it were kuowne, 
I never spend nothing but -What is my owne ;' 
And I trust your grace will do me no deere (1), 
For spending of my owne true gotten gcere. 

Yes, yes, father Abbot, thy fiitdt it m hltbe» '' "' 
And- BOW for the same thou nccdest must dye |. '. ^ 
For except thou canst answer me questiettrthne^i^ 
Thjr Head Shalt be smitten from thj; boflio'. 

And first, quo* the King, when rnJa tfuyttettt^fV 

With my crowne ofgold so faire CM iaf]ia4 ^ 

Among ail my Ucge-men, so noble of bMie^ ' 

Thou mutt teU me td one penny what I aat woffteb 



(i) Harm, niseUief. (0 tMf plaet* 



THE ABBOT OF CANTERBURY. 1^1 

SecoiidJye, tett in^» Mfithout any doubt» 
How soon I may ride the whole world about ; 
And at tl^e third Question thou roust not ahriak. 
But tell me here truly what I do thiuk. 

Of these are hard questions for my shallow witty 
Nor I camot answer your grace as yet ; 
But if you, will give ma bat tluee weekes space^ 
lie do my «i4Myaiir to anawer your grace. 

Now three.we^ sjmce to tjtee will X gire* 
An4 that IS the hmg^t time thpu hast to live ; 
For if thQ« do»t not answer my questions threes 
Thy IflEqda and thy Uyings are forfeit to 



JliaFiflr node the Abbots all sad at that word. 
And he rode to Cambridge an4 Oiienfonl ; 
Bm never % doctor there was so wise> 
Thatcoold with hia learning an answer devise. 

Then home rode tlie Abbot of comfort so cold, 
And he mett his Aepheisd a gomg to fold ; 
How now, my Lord Abbot, you are welcome home, 
What news do you brmg us from good King Johnf 

M 4 
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** Sad Delves, sad newes, shepherd, I most give. 
That I have bat three dayes more to Uve ; 
For if I do not answer him questions three. 
My head will be smitten from my bodye. 

The first is to tell him there in that stead. 
With iiis crowne of golde so lair on his head. 
Among all hi« liege-men so noble of birlh. 
To within one penny of what be is worth. 

The seconde, to tell him without any donbt. 
How soone he may ryde the whole world aboot ; 
And at the third question I most not sfariidce^ 
Bat tell bun there truly what he does tliinke.* 

Now cheare op. Lord Abbot, did yon never hew ^i 
That a fool he may learn a wise man vritt? 
Lend me horse, and serving men, and yoor apparel^ 
And ru ride to London to answer yoor qoarreL 

Nay, frovme not, if it hatii bin told unto mee^ 
I am like your lordship as ever may bee ; 
And if you will but lend me your govrne. 
There is none shall know us at iaur London tanma 



I 
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** Now bones aad serving-men thou shalt have. 
With sumptOGBS array most gallant and braTO, 
With Crozier> and Mitre, and Rochet> and Cope, 
Fit to appear 'fore our fader the Pope." 



Now welcome. Sire Abbot, the King he did say, 
Tis well thptt'rt come back to keepe thy day ; 
For an if then can'st answer my questions three^ 
Thy life and thy living saved sliall bee. 

And first, when thou seest me here in this steady 
With my crowne of golde so fair on my head, 
Among all my liege-men so uoble of birthe. 
Tell me to one penny what I am worth. 

" For thirty pence our Saviour was sold, 
* Amonge the false Jewes, as I have bin told ; 
And twenty-nine is the worth of tliee, 
For I think thou art one penny worser than hee.'* 

The King he langlied, and swore by St. Bittel(l) 
I did not think 1 iiad been worth so littel ! . 
Now secondlye tell me, Mithout any. doubt,. 
How s^one-I msiy ride tliis whole world abotit. 



> 



fi i I I I ., ■ ■ I 

(i) Meaning probably St. Botolpii. 



•• . . , • • 
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<" Toa BMt ne with Ike HO, tad liie «jlk tiK 
UfltflllheBttforaniglieriMlfc igwii ; 
And tbm yosr gnec need Dot Dd^e M17 Ai^f, 
Bat io twe&ty-^wr ho«n twiII ride it th— t" 



The Kins he laa^hoi, an-'I swore bj Sl Jooe, 
I did z.ct tfaiak it coa^d be gone so s o— e ! 
Now fron the third qvestioB ^tob mwt not Ankit, 
B«t teU me here troly what I do diinke. 

^ Yea, that sLall I do, and make jour grace ntny, 
Ton tbiuke Fin tbe Abbot cf CaDtetbiiy; 
Bat I'm his poor shepherd, as phun jmat flsay see. 
Tint am come to beg pardon lor him and ftr ate* 

Hie Kmg he langhed, and swore by tiK masse, 
lie make thee I^ird Abbot this day in his place ! 
** Now, naye, my liege, be not ^ sach Spccde, 
For alacfce ! I can neither write ne feade.* 

Fotkf nobles a weeke then I will giveileey 
For this merry jest thoa hast showne anto mee -, 
And tell the old Abbot when then eomeit hone. 
Thoa hot lm)aglit1tlB;i pardon frooMeod Si«g Mhk 



A SONNET, 

ADDRESSED BY XING JAMES TO HIS SON PRINCE HENRY. 



VJOD gives not kings the stile of God in vaino, 
For ou his throne his scepter do they sway ; 
And as their subjects ought them to obey, 

So kings should feare and serve their God againe. 

If then ye would enjoy a happie rcigne, 

Observe the statutes of our heavenly King -, 
And from his law make all your laws to spring, 

Since his lieutenant here ye shall remaine. 

jt«war^ tlie juste, be stedfast, tnie, and plame,' 
Represse the proud, maintayniog aye the right 3 
^alk always so, as ever in Ills sight, 

yn»4WS^ tbe gMtty, plaguing the pro&ne. 
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RISING IN THE NORTH. 



' X HE subject of tliis ballad is the great Northern In- 
surrection, in the twelfth year of Elizabeth, 1569, which 
proved so fatal to Thomas Percy, the seventh Earl of 
Nortliumberland. 

There had, not long before, been a secret negociation 
entered into between some of tlie Scottish and Ehglish 
nobility, to bring about a marriage between Mary Queen 
of Scots, at that time a prisoner in England, and the Doke 
of Norfolk, a nobleman of excellent character, and firmly 
attached to the Protestant religion. This match was pro- 
posed to all the most considerable of the English nobility, 
and among the rest to the Earls of Northumberland and 
Westmoreland, two ooblemen very powerfiil in the north. 
As it seemed to promise a speedy and safe conclusion of 
the troubles in Scotland, with many advantages to the 
crown of England, they all consented to it, provided it 
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should prove agreeable to Elizabeth. Tlie Earl of Leicester 
(Elizabeth's favourite) undertook to break the matter to 
her ; but before he could find an opportiuiity, tlie a£^ 
had come to her ears by other hands, and she was thrown 
into a violent flame. The Duke of Norfolk, with several 
of his friends, was committed to the Tower; and snmmonB 
were sent to the Northern Earls instantly to make then* 
appearance at conrt. It is said tliat the Earl of Narthum- 
berland, who was a man of a mild and gentle nature, was 
deliberating with himself whether he shpnld not obey the 
message, and rely upon the Queen's candour and clemeucj^ 
when he was forced into desperate measures by a sudden 
report at midnight, November 14th, that a party of his 
enemies were come to seize on his person (1). The Earl 
was then at his house at Topcliffe, in Yorkshire, when, 
rising hastily out of his bed, he withdrew to the Earl of 
Westmoreland at Brancepetb, where thecoantry came kk 
to them, and pressed them to take arms in their o%vb 
defence. They accordingly set up their standards, do* 
claring their intent was to restore the ancient rdigion; to 
get the succession of the crown firmly settled ; and to pref 
vent the destruction of the ancient nobility, &c. Their 

(1) This circumstance is overiookcd ia tht ballad. 
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•MMDOI baBiier(l), (on «vhich was displayed tlie CfOi^ 
togiBtiier with the five woiuids of Christ), was borne by an 
•ncieiit geatlemau, Ridiard Norton, Esq. of Norton* 
coDyers, who, with his sons, (among whom, €hrtttophav 
Mmmadnkey. nod Thomas, are expressly named by Caa- 
4eiiX <^stinguished himself on this occasion. Hating 
Mfcered Durham, they tore the bible, &c. andcaosed boms- 
to be said there. They then marched on to Clifford-moor^ 
Bear Wetberbye, where they mustered their men. Their 
intention was to faa^e proceeded on to York ; but aUonig 
their minds, they feU upon Barnard's Castle, whi^ fOt 
Cleorge Bowes held out against (hem for eleven dayA. The 
two Earls, who spent their large estates kk bespitafit^, and 
iKie extremely bdoyed on that acconnt, were mastjui ef 
little ready money ; the Earl of Northnmberlaod bringing 
vith him only 8000 crowns, and the Eari of Westnior^ 
nothing at all for the .subsistence of their forees, thegr 

not able to march to London, as they had at firat 
intended. 

In these xaroemsitaneet Weitmoieland begaa. ao visiiriy 
to 'despond, that many of his men slnnk away, tiiomiii 

■ ■ ' " ' ■ .. ■ ■ ■ I . _j ■■» 

(1) Besides this, the hsUad mentions the separate hanners of 
the twooMhlemea. 
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Nortfamnberland still kept np his resolution, aad ww mas- 
ter of the field till December IS, when the Earl of Sussex, 
accompanied witli Lord Hunsden and oAers, ' having 
inarched ont of York at the head of a large hedf ef forces, 
and being followed by a still larger army under the com- 
mand of Ambrose Dudtfy, Earl of Warwick, the Insurgents 
retreated northwarfl, towards the borders, and there dis- 
missing their followers, made their escape into Scotland. 
Though this insurrection had been suppressed with so little 
Uoodshed, the Earl of Sussex and Sir George Bowes, 
marshal of the army, put vast numbers to death, by martial 
law, without any regular trial : the former of these caused, 
at Doiham, sixty-three constables to be hanged at once ; . 
and the latter made his boa^t, that for sixty miles in length,' 
and forty in breadth, betwixt Newcastle and Wetherbye, 
there was hardly a town or village wherein he had not 
executed some of the inhabitants, llns exceeds the 
cruelties practised in the west af^er Monmoutii^ rebellion: 
but that was not the age of tenderness and humanity. 

ft 

Such is the account collected from Stow, Speed, Cam- 
^kn, Guthrie, Carte, and fiapine : it agroes, in most par- 
ticulars, with the following ballad, which was apparently 
Ihe production of some northern minstrel; who was well 
afiected to the two noblemen. 



l« THE Kr?WrJ IN THE yowiB^ 

LIsTE>. ii^eiy iiii-ilinci x!, 

Arreuii imi .itzen m: i meey 
Ami I mil iki;: ;r a 3«ji).-t earf. 

The oubiesc eurl ji die lurui ctxmcne. 



Zarl Percv is inct) hi» larfeu 

And ^ttizr Um wxlu Liit» nur lufie^^l^ : 
I hrare a tir^ sins bi cine eirey 
Tfaat I aiGttt eitbo' £«;ht «r flee. 

Nofw Heaven furhid, my dearest Lorii, 
That ever scch tMrm ebAoM hap vy tbec ; 

Bst ^oe to Locfkn to tL« cc«ut. 
And Kiir fibi timh &ad boDestie. 

Now nay, now nay, my Ia«]y gay, 
Alas ! tiiy cooitteil snits not mee ; 

lline caenuea prevail so fjaU 
That at the court I may not Lee. 



^1) Th:4 lajy wu Anne, daughter of IlMry Somerset, Earl of 
Worcester. 
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O goe to the court yet, good my lord, 

And take tby gallant men with thee ; 
If any dare to do you wroi^. 

Then your warrant they may bee. 

Now nay, now nay, thou lady faire. 

The court is fall of sobtiltie ; 
And if I go to the court, lady. 

Never more I any the lee. 

Yet goe to the court, my Loid, ihe sayeiy 

And I myself will goe wi* thee ; 
At court then for my dearest Lorc^ 

HU faidifuU borrowe(l} I wiO bee. 

Now nay, now nay, my hidy deare, 

Far rather had I lose my life, 
Than leave among my cruel foes. 

My love in jeopardy and strife* 



<1) Fledge, tarety. 
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Bot come thou hither, my little foot-pag^ 

Come thou hither unto raee, 
To maister Norton thou must goe, 

Id all the haste that ever may bee. 

Commend me to that gentlemao. 
And bearc tliis letter here fro* qieei j 

And say that earnestly I praye» 
He will ryde in my eom^ai^^ 

One wbilo th# li^ ibot-page wenl^ 

And another while be niP> 
Until be casM^ to bis journeys eid^ 

The littl« yage ntxer bbin(lX 

When to that gentleman he caaoe, 
Down he knelt npon his knee ; 

Quoth he, my X<iOiid» cemmendeth bioiy 
And sends thiA letter to theci^ 



Cl) Vevtr stoppcAi 
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And wlicR fM letter it wat redd, 

Affore that gooAjc companye ; 
I wis> if you the tmtlie woald know. 

There ynn nmn^r a weeping eye. 



He sayd, come fiither, Christopher Norten^ 
A gallant youth thon seemtt to hee ; 

What doeat thou cotintell me, my §orm§f 
y#w fhtt goed EarPt to J eep a rdy > 



Father, my oMMelM Adre and liree^ 
That £arie he ii ar noMe lord ; 

And whatioevtfp to Mm yoa hight(f% 
I wold not have yon "brarfte your woiv* 

Oramerey, Chriitepher, my gonney 
Thy coontell weH it IHceth mee ; 

And if we apeed, and seape with rr. 
Well advanced thon Aidt hee. 



■BOHB 
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Come yoo hither, my nioe good somesy 
Gallant men I trowe(l) yoa bee 3 

How many of yoo, my children deare. 
Will stand by that good Earte and mee i 

Eight of them did answer make^ 

Eight of them spake hastilie, 
O father, till the day we die 

Well ttttid tqr tfait good fi«»k «ad l|ttt» 

Omnercy now^ my childm dcw^ 
Yoo showe yoonel?es right bold and bis«e y 

And whether ioe*er I five or dy%. 
A fitthet's UesBiQg yov shall hate. 

But what sayst thon, O Francis Norton I 
Tboo art muie eldest sonne and heire ; 

Somewhat lyes brooding in thy breast^ 
Whatever it heei to mee declare^ 



- ■ ■ > ' " f I 



(1) Think, believe. 
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Father, yoa are au aged man, 
Your head is white, your bearde is gray ; 

It were a shame at these your yeares. 
For you to ryse iu such a fray. 

Now fye upon thee, coward Francis ! 

Thou never learaedst this of niee ; 
When thou wert yoog and tender of age. 

Why did I make so much of thee ? 

But, father, I will wend(l) with you. 

Unarmed and naked will I bee; 
And he that strikes against the crowne^ 

Ever an ill death may he dee. 

Then rose that reverend gentleman, 

And with him came a goodlye band, 
To join with the brave Earl Percy, 

And all the flower o'Northumberland. 



(I) Go, 
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Witli Uiem the noble NevUl came, 
The Earle of Wefltmorelatid was he^^ 

At Wetberbye they mustered their hos^ 
Thirteen thousaud faire to see. 

Lord Westmorslaod bis ancyent (i) rm4i^ 
The Dun Bull (2) be rays'd on bye, 

Three Dogs with golden collars bravei, 
Were there sett out most coysUlye. 

Earle Percy there his aocyent spi^,- 
(3) The Halfe-Moone shining all to £iins; 

The Nortons aocyent had the cross. 
And the five woqnds oar I^rd did b^aze. 

Then Sir George Bawes he straUwayeros.e9 
After them some spoyle to make; 

Those noble Earles tum'd backe againe^ 
And aye they vowed that knig^it to take. 



=B 



(1) Standard. (2) The supporters of the Nevilles, Earls of 
• Westmoreland, were two bulls. (3) The silver crescent is » 
weU*kuown crest or badge of the- Northumberland family. 
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That baron lie to his castle fied. 

To Barnard Castle tfatn fled hee; 
The QttermoAt vtHes were eatbe (1) to trfti, 

The Earles have won them presentfi^. 

The utteriMet nvaFes were Ihne and bricke. 
Bat tiioaghe tltey won them soon anone ; 

Xiong e'er they wan the innermost wallea. 
For they were cnt in rocke of stone. 

Then newes nnto leere ('i) London ramep 

In all the speede that ever may bee. 
And word is bronght to oar royal Ooeene^ 

Of (he rysing in the north eomitrte. 

Her grace she tmtied her ronnd about, 
And like a roytrll qneene she swore (3), 

I will ordain them such a breakfast, 
As never wa» in the north before. 



(1) Easy. (2) Dear London. (3) This is quite in character; 
her Majesty would nometimes swear at her noblesy as well as 
"box their ears. 
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She caus'd thirty thousand men be raised, 
With horse and bameis faire to see ; 

She cans'd thirty thousand men be rais'd. 
To take the Earlcs i'th* north countrie. 

Wi* them the false Earle Warwick went, 
Th* Earle Sussex and the Lord Hunsden, 

Untill they to Yorke castle came, 
I wis(l) they never stint (2) ne blan(3). 

Now spread thy ancyent Westmorland, 
Thy dim Bull fkuie would we spye ; 

And thou, the Earle o'Northnmberland, 
Now rayse thy halfe moon on hye. 

But the dun Bull is fled and gone. 
And the halfe-moon vanished away ; 

The Earlesy though they were brave and bold. 
Against soe many could not stay. 



(i) I know* (S) Stopped. (3) Cease. 
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Thee, Norton, wi' thine eight good sonneiy 

They doom*cl to dye, alas ! for ruth! 
Tliy reverend locki thee coold not save. 

Nor them tiieir fairi and Uooming yootfae. 

Wi* them lull many a gallant wifjhty 

They cnieUye bereav'd of life ; 
And many a childe made ihtherlesse, 

And widowed many a tender wife. 



{ 



NOKTHUMBERLAND 

BETRAYED BY DOUGLAS. 



XhIS ballad may be considered as die seqnel to the 
preceding. After the imfortunate Earl of Northumber- 
land had seen hunself forsaken of his followers, he en- 
deavoured to withdraw into Scotland ; but falling into the 
bands of the thievish borderers, was stript and otherwise 
ill-treated by them. At length he reached the house of 
Hector of Harlaw, an Armstrong, with whom he hoped to 
lie concealed ; for Hector bad engaged his honour to be 
true to him, and was under great obligations to this un- 
happy nobleman. But this faithless wretch betrayed his 
guest for a sum of money to Murray, the regent of Scot* 
land, who sent him to the castle of Longh-leven, dien 
belonging to William Douglas. AH the writers of that 
time assure us that Hector, who was rich before, fell 
shortly after into poverty, and became so mfiunoosy that, 
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l\i £ike J^afior'f Clot^ grew into a prcyrerb to expresB m 
nan wiw betrays his fHend. — See CamdeHf Cm'kieni 
Holingahedy 8fc, 

Lord Northumberland centinaed in the castle of Loagh- 
leven till the year 1572, t«)feil Janies DougUs, Earl of 
Morton, being elected regent, he was given np to the 
Lord Hunsden, at Berwick, and being carried to Yprk^ 
soffered death. 

As Morton's party depended on Elizabeth for protec- 
tion, an elegant historian thinks << it was scarce possible 
for them to refuse putting into her hands a person who 
had taken np arms against her. Bdt, as a sum of money 
was paid on that account, and shared between Morton and 
his' kinsman Douglas, the former of whom, during Ins exile 
in England, had been much indebted to Northumberland's 
friendship, the abandoning this unhappy nobleman to in- 
evitable destruction was deemed an ungrateful and mer- 
cenary act.'* — Robertson's History, 

So far history coincides with this ballad, which was 
apparently written by some nortliern balrd, soon after tiie 
event. The interposal of the witch lady is probably his 
owii ifiVentidn : yet even this faatfa some conhtenance firdif 
history ; for about twenty-five years before, the Lady Jane 
Douglas, Lady Gfariis, sister cf theEariof Angus^ aTid 
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■n^idiiled to Dm^Im «r Li^Mciw, ImA 

4cidb 6r tbe pretoaded .criiM «r iritckcnA^ vihi^ Mil 

Mspofcd if tbe ladj ilhrifd to. 



« HO W kmg ahdl fi)rtBie fiule »e iMnic, 
And hauTOw me witii fear and draid? 

How knf daU I io bale (i) abide, 
In mbety BBj 1^ to lead? 



To fiUl f nm blM% alas ! tbewfafle! 

It was my sofe and beavy lott ; 
And I most lea? e my natife bmd^ 

And I mmt fite a man forgot. 

One gentle Armstrong I doe ken (t), 
A Scot be is moch boond to mee ; 

He dweUetb on tbe border side. 
To bim 111 goe right pririli^ 



(1) Siril, misery. ($> Smw. 
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Thus did the noMe Percy "jjiiaiDe, 
With a heavy heart and wel-away (i), 

When he with all his galJaot men. 
On Bmnham-raoor had lost the day. 

. But when he t« the Arrastrongs came. 
They dealt with him ail treacherooslye ; 
For they did strip that noble Earle, 
And ever an ill death may they dye ! 

False Hector to £ar!e Murray sent, 
To shew him where his guest did Kide ; 

Who sent him to the Loogh-leven, 
With William I>ooglaii to ahida. 

And when he to the Doagks came. 

He halcbed(t} him right corteooilid ; 
8ay*d, welcome, welcome, noble Carie^ 

Here tlioa shah safelye bide with 



(1) Aa hiteijectloii of grief. (t) Sainted him. 
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When he bad in IiOiig|i4eveii beco, 
Many a mooth and laany a day. 

To the RegeDt(l) the Lord Wardeii(2) sent. 
The baanibht Earle for to betray. 

He ofi^red him great store of gold. 

And wrote a letter £iir to see; 
Saying, good my Lord, grant me my boon^ 

And yield that banisht man to mee. 

Earle Percy at the sopper sate. 
With many a goodJye gentleman : 

The wylie Douglas then bespake, 
And thus to ^yte with hun beignw 

What makes yon be so sad, myXArd^ 
And in yonr mind so scNrrowfnUyef 

To-morrow a shootinge will be beldy . 
Among the lords cf the north ooootfy^ 



(1) James Donglaa, Earl of Morton, elected Regent of Soot- 
land, Nov. 84, 1573. (f ) Of one of the EngU»b marches ; (i. e. 
limiu, borders, oonflneiO* Lord Haosdea* 
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The batts (1) are set, tbe s^iootiug's madej 

Aud there will be great royal tie : 
And I am sworn into my bille (2), 

Thither to bring my Lord PerciQ. 



ni give thee my hand; thou gentle Doiiglaa^ 
And here by my true faith, quoth hee. 

If thou wilt ride to ttie worldes end, 
I will ride in thy companie. 

And then bespoke a lady faire, 

Mary d Dot:^l;jLS was her name : 
Yon shall bide here, good English Lord, 

My brother is a traiterous man. 

He is a traitor stoat and strong, 

As I tell yon in privitie ; 
For he has tane liYerance(3) of the ^ar]^j(4)ji 

Into ^gland nowe to 'liver thee. 



.? 



(1) Buts to shoot at. (2) Promise. (3) Money, a pledge 
for delivering yoa up. (4) Of the Earl of Norton ; the Regent* 
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Now nay, now nay, tiboQ goodly lady. 

The regent is a noble Lord ; 
He for the gold in Engldnd, 

Tlie Douglas wold not break his word. 

When the regent was a banisht man, 
With me he did faire welcome find ; 

And whether weale(l) or woe betide; 
1 8tm $hM/nd him true md kind. 

Tween England and Scotland 'twold break tmc^ 
And friends again they wold nerer beoi 

If they shold 'liver a banisht Rarle» 
Was driven Out of his own coontrto, 

Alas ! ahtt ! my Lord, she sayesy 

Nowe mickle is their traitorid $ 
Then let my brother ride his ways. 

And tell those English lords from thee : 



(I) Prosperity or troe. 
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How that yon cannot with him ride, 
Because yon are in an isle of the aeft(l} ; 

Then ere my brother come again^ 
To Ediabrow castle (2) lie cany thee. 



To the Lord Hnme I will thee 
He is well known a true Scots Lord; 

And he will lose bothi land and life, 
Ere he with thee will break his word. 



Mncfa is my woe, Lord Per^ 
When I thinki^ oo my own countri^ 

When I thinke on the heavye happe 
My friends haive sofiered there for mee. 

Moch is my woe, liord Percy sayd. 
And sore those wars my minde 

Where many a widow lost her mate, 
And mangf a chfld was Atkerlesse. 



' •>.- 



ac 



(1) i. e. Lake of Levea, which hath commnnication with the 
sea, (S> At that time ia^tlM kan4i of tlie opposite fiMJtioiu 
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And now that I, a banisht maoy 
Shold bring soch evil happe with mee^ 

To cause my fake and noble fhends 
To be suspect of treadierie. 

This rives my heart with doable woe^ 
And lever had I dye this day. 

Than thinke a Douglas can be £dsey 
Or ever he will his guest beU^» 

If yonll give me no trust, my Lordr 
Nor unto mee no credence yield ', 

Yet step one moment here aside^ 
He showe yon all yonr foes in field. 

Lady, I never loved witchcraft, 

Never dealt in privy wyie ; 
But ever more held the high-waye, 

Of truth and honours^ free from gail(9* 

If yoifll not come yonrselfe, my Lorde^ 

Yet send your chamberlaine with mee; 
liet me but speak three words with him^ 
shall ^MMMP- Affain tA Am* 



BE1X;^T£D BY DOI^GLAS. 17$| 

James Swynard ^sSththat lady went^ 

She showed faint tJurongh the y/tipa^ii) of jiir rin^ 
How many Englkh lords there vrerey 

Waiting fer Us niMter sad hinu . • . 

Andwho walkes yonder, my good ladfy, * 

So royallye on yonder grecne? 
O yonder is the Lord Hu9sden(2); 

Alas ! he'll doe you drie(S) and (3) teeiMl». 



And who beth yonder, thoa ^y ladyo, . 

That walks so proudly him besidi^i^ 
That is Sir William Dniry(4) sbe sayd, 

A keen captain he ia, apd try/ed. 

How many miles is it, Ma4«me» i 

Betwixt yond English lords and vu»^ 

Marry it is thrice fifty miles 
To sayl to them upon the Ma« . 



.u ., 



3S 



(1) Hollow^. (S) The Lord Warden of the east marches*. 

(3) Sufferance, mt^W- l(U fto«eni9C.9f fiMP^JAk. 
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I never ¥ra§ on Englldi ground, 
Ne never law it with mine eye ; 

Bat as my book it sheweth mee^ 
And through ny ring I may deecrye* 

My mother she wai a witch ladye. 
And of her skill she learned mee ; 

She wold let me see out of IiOa|^leven» 
"What they did in London citie. 

Who is ycmdy tfaoa lady fiiire, 

Tliat looketii with sic an ansteme face? 
Yonder is Sir John FoBter(]) qnoth shoe, 

Alas! ]ie*ll do ye sore disgrace. 

He polled his halt down over his browe. 
And in his heart he was foil of woe; 

And he is gone to his noble lordy 
Those sorrowful tkitqgs him to show. 



(1) Wtiden of the mi4dlt maithas. 
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Now nay, now nay, good James Si^ynkrd, 

I may not believe that witch ladiey 
The Douglases were ever tme^ 

And they can ne'er prove false to mee. 

I have now in Longh-Ieven been 

The most part of these years three^ 
And I have never had noe ontrake (1% 

Ne no good games that I cold see. 

Therefore I'll to yond shooting wend(t)^ 

As to the Douglas I have hi|^t(3); 
Betite me weale, betite me woe, 

He ne'er shaH find my promise light 

He writhe a gold ring firom his finger^ 

And gave H to that faire ladle ; 
Sayes, it was all that I could save. 

In Harley woods where I could bee (4), 



(1) Oatride, ezpcditioii. (S)0o. (3}riOBiicd. (40 Where 
I was ; an aneifiat IdkMn* ' 
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And wilt thoa goe, tbou noble Lord ? 

Then farewell truth and honestie ; 
And farewell heart and farewell hand. 

For never more I shall thee see. 

The wind was faire, the boatmen call'd. 
And all the saylors were on horde ; 

Then William Douglas took to bis hoat> 
And with him went that noble lord. 

Then np he cast a fiil?er wand^ 
Says, gentle lady^ (ore tiiee well! 

The lady fett a sigh so deep> 
And in a dead swoone down ahee fell» 

Now let JOB goe back, Doaglas, he aayc^ 
A sickness has taken yond faire ladle ; 

If ooght befall that lady bnt good. 
Then blamed for eytex I shall bee. 

Come on, come on, my Lord, he says, 
Come on, come on, and let her bee } 

There's ladyes enow in Longh-leven 
For to chear that gay ladie. 
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If yon'U uot Xwrsj» yourself, my Lord, 

Let me go with my chamberiaine ; 
We will but comfort that €ure ladye. 

And we will retain to yoa againe. 

Come on, come on, my Lord^ he Boyes, 

Come on, jcome on, and let her bee ', 
My sister is crafty, and wold beguile 

A thousand snch a« yoa and mee. 

When they had sayled (1) ifiy milf^ 

Fifty mile upon the fiea, 
He sent his man to ask the Donglas^ 

When they ahold that shciotaig see. 

Faire wor^Bi q^oth he, they make fools fi^q^ 
And that by thee and thy Lord is seen } 

Yon may hap to think it soon enow^ 
Ere yoa that shootiiiig reacb^ I ween. 



(1) There is no navigable stream between LoaghJeven and 
the sea; bat a ballad-maker is not obliged to onderstaud 
geography. 
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Jamie his hatt pnUed over his browe. 
He tlionght lus Lord then was betray'd ; 

And he is to Earle Percy againe. 
To tell him what the Douglas sayd. 

Hold up thy head, man, quoth h<s lord. 
Nor therefore let thy courage fiul ; 

He did it but to prove thy heart. 
To see if he could make it quail; 

When they had other fifty sayld, 

Other fifty mile upon the sea, 
Lord Percy caU*d to the Douglas himselfe^ 

Sayd, what wilt thoo nowe doe with mee? • 

liooke that your bridle be wight (1), my Lord^ 
And your horse goe swift as ship at sea ; 

Looke that your spurres be bright and shttrji^ 
That you may prick her while 8be*ll away. 

What needeth this, Douglas, he sayd. 
What needeth thou to fiyte(2) with mee? 

For I was counted a horseman good. 
Before that ever T met with thee. 



(V Strong. (S) 7o conUnd with wovdSi sMld. 
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A false Hector, he hath my horse. 
Who dealt with me soe treacheronalil ; 

A false Armstrong he hath my spmres, 
And all tiie geere that belongs to raee. 

Mlien they had sayled other fifty mile. 

Other fifty mile upon the sea : 
They landed him at Berwick towne, 

The Douglas landed Lord Perde. 

Tlien he at Yorke was doomde to dye> 

Itwas^alas! a sorrowful sight; 
Thus they betray'd that noble Earle, 

Who erer was a gallant wight (1). 



(1) PcrMii. 

The Bart of Morton hu lately had pnt into hit pomiitrtn tho 
keyft of Loeh4even casUe, which an ancestor of hit lordthip't, 
and a brother of the Earl of Morton, who was regent of Seot* 
land* daring the minority of James V^* afterwards James I. of 
England, threw into the Loch, after deliverinc Mary Qneen of 
Scots from au imprisonment in that fortress. Their diseovery 
has been owing to the great drought that prevailed laM year in 
Scotland, and, considering the immensity of time they had lain 
there, very little rust appears on them. 

TravdUr, April igM, 1800. 



VALENTINE AND URSINE. 



X HE old story-book of ValentiDe and Orsoo, (which 
suggested the plan of this tale, but it is not strictly foHowed 
in it) was originally a translation from the French^ being 
one of their earliest attempts at Romance. 

See *' la Biblioteque de RomofiSf i^c,*^ 



9AKt THC nRftT* 



WHEN Flora 'gins to decke the fidds^ 
With colours fresh and fine. 

Than holy oierket their mattiBt sing 
To good Saint Valentine. 

The kmg of France that monung faur^ 

He would a hunting ride, 
To Artois forest pirancing fortb> 

In -aH his prineely pride. 
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To grace his sports a courtly tnao, 

Of gallant peers attend ; 
And with their loud and cheerful cries 

The hills and valleys rend* 

Through the deep forest swift they pai8| 

Through woods and thickets wild -, 
When down withui a lonely dell. 

They found a new-bom child. 

All in a scarlet kercher lay'd, 

Of silk so fine and thin^ 
A golden mantle wrapt him roimd» 

Pintfd with a silver pin. 

The radden «igbt surprised them ally 

The conrtiers gathered romtd; 
They look, they call, the mother seek. 

No mother could be found. 

At length the king himself drew neari 

And as he gazing stands^ 
The pretty babe looked up and imil'd| 

And stretch d his little baiyb. 
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Now hj the rood. King Pepin tays, 

This child is passing iair ; 
I wot he is of gentle blood, 

Peifaaps some price's heir. 

Goe, bear him home onto my cotn% 

With all the care ye may ; 
Let him be christen'd Valentlney 

In honoor of this day. 

And look me out some conning nmie^ 

Well nnrttir'd let hhn bee ; 
Nor ought be wanting that beconet 

A btim of higb degree. 

They look'd Urn ont a cunnbg nnrse^ 
And nurtured well was hee ; 

Nor ought was wantuig that became, 
A bairn of high degree. 

Thus grewe the little Valentine, 

Belov'd of king and peers ; 
And shewed in all he spake or did 

A wit beyond bis years. 
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But chief in gallant feates of armiy 

He did himself ad?ance, 
That ere he grewe to man's estate. 

He had no peere in France. 

And now tiie early downe began 

To shade his youthful chin ; 
When Valentine was dubb*d a knight, 

That he might glory win. 

A boon, a boon, my gracious liege^ 

I beg a boo9 of tliee ! 
The first adventure that befalls. 

May be reserv*d for mee. 

The first adventure shall be tfainei 

Hie king did smiling saye \ 
Kor many days, when, lo ! there came 

Tliree Pahners dad in graye. 

Help, gracious Xiord ! they weeping say'd, 

And knelt ^ it waa meet ; 
From Artois forest we be come, 

With weak and wearye feet. 



Within tiiose d^ and drearye woods, 
Hiere wends (l) a savage Iwy, 

Whose fierce aisd mortal rage doth yield 
Thy subjects dire annoy. 

'Mong mthless bears be sore was bred. 

He lurks within their den ; 
With bears he lives, with bears he feeds, 

And drinks the blood of men. 

To more than sdlyage strength he joins, 

A more than human skill ; 
For arms, ne cunning may suffice, 

His cruel rage to still. 

Up then rose Sfr Valentine, 
And claimed that arduous deed ; 

Go forth and coniqaer, say'd the king, 
And great shall l>e thy meed (2). 



St: 



' ,.» 



(1) Goes. (8) Reward. 
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Wen mounted on a miik'-white sfe^ 
His armour white as soow ; 

» 

As well beseemM a yoafhfull knight^ 
Who ne'er had fougbt a foe. 

To Artoys forest be repairs^ 

With all the haste he may ; » 
And soon he spies tlie savage youth 

A rending of his prey. 

His unkempt (1) haur all matted hung 

His shaggy shoulders round ; 
His eager eye all fiery glow'd^ 

His face with fiiry frown'd. 

Like eagle*s talons grew his naUld, 

His limbs were thick and strotig ; 
And dreadfull was the knotted oak 

He bare with liim along. 



(1) Uncombed. 
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Soon as Sir Valentiiie approach'di 
He starts with sadden spring. 

And yelling forth a hideous howlf 
He made the forests riqg. 

As when a tyger fierce and feil, 

Hath spyed a passing roe. 
And leaps at once upon his throat. 

So spmng the savage foe. 

So lightly leap'd with furious force 

Hie gentle knight to seize ; 
Bat met his tall uplifted tpeu. 

Which sunk hun on his knees. 

A second stroke so stiff and stem. 

Had laid the savage low ; 
But springmg up, he raised his dnh, 

And aim*d a dreadful blow. 

The watchful warrior bent his head. 
And 8hmi*d the coming stroke ; 

Upon his taper q>ear it fell. 
And all to abtvers broke. 
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Then 'lighting nimbly from his steed. 

He drew liis bnrnish'd brand (1); 
The savage quick as lightning flew. 

To wrest it from his hand. 

Three times be graq>'d the silver btlt. 

Three times he felt the blade ; 
Three times it fell with furious force. 

Three gastly wounds it mad^ 

Now with redoubled rage be roar'4» 

His eye-ball flash'd with fire ; 
Each hairy lunb with fnry sbocdL, 

And all his heart was ire. 

Then closing fiist with (inioas gripe, 

He clasp'd the champion round ; 
And with a strong and sadden twist, 

He laid him on the ground. 



(1) Sword. 

K 
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But soon the koight with active spring, 

O'ertuni'd his hairy foe; 
And now between their sturdy fists 

Past many a bruising blow. 

They roU'd and grappled on the ground. 
And there they struggled long ; 

Skilful and active was the knight. 
The savage he was strong. 

But brutal force and savage strength 
To art and skill must yield ; 

Sir Valentine at length prevailed, 
And won the well-fought field* 

Tlien binding sti-ait his c^nqner'd foe, 

Fast with an iron chain, 
He ties him to his horse's tail. 

And leads him o'er the plain. 

To court his hairy captive soon 

Sir Valentine doth brmg, 
And kneeling downe upon his knee^ 

Presents him to the king. 
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With loss of blood, and loss of streDgth> 

The savage tamer grew ; 
And to Sir Valentine became 

A servant try'd and true. 

And 'cause with bears he erst was bred, 

Uisine they call his name ; 
A name which unto future times 

The Muses shall proclame. 



PART THE SECOND. 



In high renown with priuce and pcere, 

Now Uv'd Sir Valcutiue j 
His high renowu villi prince and pcere 

Made envious heai ts repine. 

It chanc'd the king upon a day, 
Prepared a sumptuous feast ; 

And there came lords and dainty diuues, 
And many a noble giicjst. 
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Amid their cups, that iveely flow'd. 

Their revelry and mirth, 
A youthful kuight tax'd Valcntiiie 

Of base and doubtful birth. 

The foul reproadi so grossly uig^d. 
His generous heart did wound ; 

And strait he vow'd he ne^er woidd rest 
Till he his parents foaud. 

Then bidding king and peeres adieu. 

Early one summer's day, 
With iaitlifnl Ursine by his side. 

From court he takes his way. 

0*er hill and valley, moss and moor. 

For many a day they pass ; 
At length upon a moated lake, 

They found a bridge of brass. 

Beyond it rose a castle fair, 

Y-bnilt of marble stone ; 
The battlements were gilt with gold. 

And glittered in the sun. 
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Beneath the bridge, iivitb 8traog« device^ 

A hondred bells were hung ; 
That man, nor beast, might past tiiersoii^ 

But f trait their tarnn rang. 

This quickly fimnd tfa« yootbAil pair, 

Mlio boldly crtssing &tf, 
The jangling sound bedeaft their ears, 

And rung from ahere to shore. 

Quick at the sound the castle gates 

Unlocked and open'd wide, 
And strait » gyant, huge and grim. 

Stalked forth wMi statefy stride. 

Now yield yen, eaitiffi, to ny wil^ 

He cry'd with hideous roar ; 
Or eke the wolves shall eat yoar fliesfr, 

And ravens drink yosr gore. 

Vain boaster, said the youthfM knight, 

I scorn thy threats and thee; 
I ti-ust to foree thy brazen gates. 
And set tby captives free. 
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Then putting spurs inito his steed. 
He aim'd a dreadful thrust ; 

The spear against the g>ant glanc'd^ 
And caus'd the blood to burst. 

Mad and outrageous with the pain. 
He whirl'd his mace of steel : 

The very wind of such a blow. 
Had made the ctiampioii reel. 

It liaply mist ; and now the knight. 
His glittering sword displayed. 

And riding round with whirlwind speed, 
Oft made hun ieel the blade. 

As when a large and monstrous oak, 

Unceasing axes hew ; 
So fast aronnd the gyants limbs 

The blows quick-darting flew. 

As when the boughs with hideous fall. 
Some hapless woodman crush ; 

With such a fofce the enormoni foe 
Did on the champion rush. 



N 
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A fearful blow, alas ! there came. 

Both horse and knight it took. 
And laid them senseless in the dust^ 

So fatal was the stroke. 

Then smiling forth a hideous grin. 

The gyant strides in haste, 
Andy stooping, aims a second stroke : 

'' Now, caytif^ breathe thy lasf 

But ere, it fell, two Plundering blows, 

Upon his scull descend ; 
From Ursme's knotty club they came, 

Who ran to save his friead. 

Down sunk the gyant, gaping wide. 

And rolling his grim eyes ; 
The hairy youth repeats his blows. 

He gasps, he groans, he dies. 

Quickly Sir Valentine reWv'd, 

With Ursine's timely care ; 
And now to search the castle walls 

The Tenturous youths prepare. 
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The blood and fiones of nardered knighU 
They fouud where'er tbey came ; 

At length within a kmely cell. 
They saw a mournfid dftate. 

Her gentle eyes were diM'd with tears. 
Her cheeks were pale whh woe. 

And long Sir Valentine hesoui^t 
Her doleful tale to know. 

^ Alas ! yoojig knfight," she weepmg aaid>. 

<< Condole my wretched lata ; 
*< A childless aothnr hete yoa ne, 

** A wife without a male. 

« These twenty wmters here Ibrlom 
« Tve drawn my hated breath ; 

<< Sole witness of a mooster'k crfantt^ 
" And wishing aya for death. 

<< Know, I am sister of « king^ 

'' And in my early yoara 
<< Was married to a mighty prioooi 

<< Ilie fairest of hii peem 
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« With him I sweetly Kv'd in love, 

** X twelvemonth and a day, 
<' When, lo ! a foal and treadtenras priest, 

" Y-wrought our loves deny. 

^* His seeming goodness was Uni poller, 

*^ He had hb masters ear : 
** And long to me and aH the worid, 

<' He did a saint aj^iear. 

" One day, when wc were aJI alone, 

" He proffer'd odions love ; 
" The wretch with horror I repuls'd, 

" And from my presence drove. 

<< He feign'd remorse, and piteous beg*d 

" His crime I'd not reveal ; 
** Which, for his seeming penvteoee, 

** I promis'd to conceal. 

<< With tieason, villany, and wrong, 
" My goodness he repay'd, 
With jealous doubts he fiiTd my Lord^ 
** And me to woe betray^A 
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^< My Lord, possest with rage, condemn'd 

** Me, all unheard, to dye ; 
*^ Or, with one trusty knight, my guard, 

« I from his realme must fly. 

" Forth on my journey I depart, 
/^ Opprcst with grief and woe \ 

" And tow'rds my brother's distant court, 
'^ With breaking heart I goe. 

'' Long tune thro' sundry foreign lands, 
" We slowly sought our way ; 

'< At length within a forest wild, 
'' I sick and fainting lay ; 

<< And while the knight for succour sought, 

<' And left ne there forlorn, 
<< Without a friend to comfort me, 

** Two lovely boys were bom« 

<< The eldest fair, and smooth, as snow, 
<< That tips the mountain hoar ; 

^< The younger's little body rough 
" With hairs was cover'd o'er. 
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" But here afresh begin my woes : 

" While tender care I took, 
<< To shield my eldest from the cold, 

<< And wrap him in my cloak. 

*^ A prowling bear burst from the wood, 

'^ And seiz'd my younger son ; 
'< Affection lent my weakness wings,. 

'^ And after them I run. 

<' But all forewearied, weak, and spent,. 

" I quickly swoon'd away ; 
'< And there beneatli the greenwood shade,. 

'< Long time I lifeless lay. 

'* At length the knight brought me relief,- 

*' And rais'd me from the ground ; 
" But neitlier of my pretty babes 

^* Could ever more be found* 

'< And while in search we wander*d far,- 

" We met that gyant grim ; 
" Who ruthless slew my trusty knight, 

'^ And bare me off with him.. 
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<< But charm'd by HeaTen or else my grief!), 

" He offer'd me no wroB^; 
" Save that witfafiB t^se lonelj walls, 

<< I've been imnHff*d »a long.** 

Now, surefy, said tke jtmikM kngiit^ 

Ye are Lady BelUsaiiet; 
Wife to the GraeiM Enperor, 

Your brother*8 king of Franee. 

For in your foyid fe«ether1» coorr^ 

Myself my breeding Ind ; 
Wliere 9tk tlic story 0f y«cv woe» - 

Hath made my bosoctt sack 

If so, know your accfser's dead, 

And, dying, own^d his oime ; 
And long your lord htttb sooght yott otif,. 

Thro' every foreign eliffle» 

And when ne tidBiigft he cmild lean,^ 

Of hismuch-wrongetfwil^, . 
He vowed tbeneeftfrtH iil4thin fab towet 

To lead a hermif s fife* 
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Now Heaf*ii is khkl ! the lady nid, 

And dropt a joyful tear ; 
Shall I once more bdiold my lord? 

That lord I love lo dear^ 

But, Madam, said Sir Valeotiae, 

And knelt upon his knee ; 
Know you the ckMk that wrapt ydor MMy 

If you the same should tee? 

And pulling fortk the cloth of goKf^ 

In which liimtilf was ibaod; 
The lady gure a sudden shriek, 

And faulted on tke ffomtL 

But by his pioee care retif'd, 

His tale she heard anon } 
And soon by other tokeM fomd^ 

He was indeed het sen. 

But who's thli h«h7 yootk? ibe Mdd -, 

He much resemblei tkee; 
The bears deroofd my yo«i|er fOBp 

Or sure that son were be. 
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MadaiD) that youth ^ith bears was bred. 
And reared witliin their den ; 

But, recollect ye any mark, 
To know your sou agen ? 

Upon his little side, quoth she, 

Was stampt a bloody rose j 
Here, lady, see the crimson mark 

Upon his body grows ! 

Then clasping both her new-foond sons. 
She bath'd theur cheeks with tears ; 

And soon towards her brother's court, 
Her joyful course she steers. 

What pen can paint kung Pepin's joy, 

His sister thus restored ! 
And soon a messenger was sent 

To chear her drooping lord. 

Who came hi haste with all his peers, 
To fetch her home to Greece ; 

Where many happy years they reign'd^ 
In perfect love and peace* 
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To tliem Sir Ursine did succeed) 

And long the scepter bare ; 
Sir Valentine he stay'd in France, 

And was liis uncle's heir* 



SIR PATRICK SPENCE. 
A SCOTTISH BALLASD. 



In what age the hero of this ballad lived, or when this 
fatal eaq[>edition happened, that proved so destructive to 
the Scots nobles, has not been discovered ; yet it is sap- 
posed that their catastrophe is not altogether without 
ibnndation in history. In the infancy of navigation, such 
as osed the northern seas were very liable to shipwreck in 
the wintry months : hence a law was enacted in the reign 
of James III. (a law which was frequently repeated after- 
wards) '< That there be na schip frauched out of the realm 
with any staple gudes, fra the feast of Simons day and 
Jude, onto the feast of the purification of our Lady, called 
Candelmess." 



THE King sits in Domferling towne. 
Drinking the blude-reid wine ; 

O where will I get good saildr. 
To Mil this icbip of mUra? 
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Up and apake «o eldera knight^ 

Sat at the king's right knee ; 
Sir Patrick Spence is the best aiulftr 

Tliat sails upon the 8e»« 

The kuig has written a broad letteri 

And sign'd it wi' his hand, 
And sent it to Sir Patrick Spence« 

Was walking on the sand. 

The first Une that Sir Patrick red, 

A loud laugh kugh'd hee ; 
The next line that Sir Patrick red, 

The tear blinded his ee(l). 

O who is this has done this deed, 

This ill-deed done to me ! 
To send me out this time o'the year^ 

To sail upon the se ? 



(1) Eye. 



SIR PATRICK SPENCE. 

Make baste, inake Lute, my mirry men til, 

Our gnid scliip aails the morQ ; 
O lay na an, may master dear, 

For I fear a deadlye Mono. 

Lale, late yestr«eii(l) I aaw the new moone, 

Wi' the auld moone in hir arme ; 
And I feai', I fear, my dear auuler. 



O onr Scots nobles wer rigbt loth, 
To wet tbeir eork-heild schoone ; 

But long ere a the play wer play'd. 
Their hats they swam aboone (S> 

O lang, lang may their hulyes ait, 
Wi' tbair fans into thair hand i 

Or ere they see Sir Patrick Speuce, 
Cum sailing to the land. 
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O langy lang may tlic ladyes stand, 

Wi' tliair gold kerns (1) in their hair ; 
Waiting for their ain dear lords, 

For they'll see them na main 

Have owre, have owre to Abcrdour(!2), 

Its fiftie fadom deep ; 
And tlicre lies giiid Sir Patrick Spcnce, 

Wi' the Scots lords at his feet. 



(l) Combs. (2) A village lying upon the river Forth, the 
eulraiice to which is sometimes denominated De mortuo mari. 



TUE END. 
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